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LLIED and Axis forces in the west- 
ern Mediterranean are fighting for 
control of a vast triangle. The port 

of Bizerte, in Tunisia, is one angle of 

the triangle. Sicily and Sardinia are 
the other two angles. Sicily is 140 miles 
from Bizerte, Sardinia is 130 miles 
away. As long as the Axis can hold this 
triangle it can dominate the center of 
the Mediterranean and protect Italy 
from invasion. If the Allies get Bizerte, 
the whole triangular defense of the Axis 
will break down. That is why Hitler 
is preparing to make a decisive stand at 


a be 
w days after the Allies landed 
in Morocco and Algiers, air-borne Ger- 
man soldiers seized important airfields 
in Tunisia. Then came cargo planes 
carrying light tanks. The Nazis tried 
to get men and munitions across from 
~— by ship, but this was a hazardous 
ertaking, with the Allied fleets at 
e in the Mediterranean. 
hare-and-hounds battle in Libya 
also enters this picture. Hitler will try 
to rush what remains of Marshal Rom- 


Battle of fhe Triangle 


mel’s Afrika Korps to the defense lines 
in Tunisia. It is General Montgomery’s 
job to catch up with these troops and 
smash them before this can happen. El 
Agheila, the best defensive position 
open to the Germans before they reach 
their main base at Tripoli, is about 800 
miles from Tunisia. 


Squeeze on Spain 

Spain looms as an important factor 
in the Mediterranean situation. Even 
if the Allies win a victory in the Battle 
of the Triangle, the effect of the victory 
might be wiped out by a successful Axis 
invasion of Spain. Such a move would 
enable the Axis to close the Mediter- 
ranean. This would again compel the 
United Nations to use the long route 
around the Cape of Good Hope in order 
to reach the Middle East. 


The rulers of Spain are greatly wor- 
ried about the possibility of invasion. 
They must decide what they will do if 
Hitler moves into their country, and the 
decision is not an easy one. 

The Germans and Italians helped 
General Franco in the Spanish civil war. 
The three countries have worked closely 
together eve since. But Spain was war- 
weary when the civil war ended. It 
needs a long period of peace in which 
to recuperate. General Franco is there- 
fore desperately anxious to keep his 
country from becoming a battleground 
again. He has warned both the Ger- 
mans and the Allies that he intends to 
remain neutral, and that if either side 
invades Spain he will call on the other 
for help. He also ordered partial mobili- 
zation of his army, which now has about 
a million fighting men under arms. 
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Allied and Axis Armies Fight 
For High Stakes in N. Africa 


The fate of all North Africa was at 
stake as the Axis armies braced them- 
selves for the defense of Bizerte and 
Tunis in Tunisia. Several columns of 
British and American troops had 
crossed into Tunisia, and were closing 
in on the two ports. The defenders 
stood with their backs to the sea. 

The Wealth of North Africa. The pri- 
mary object of the Allies was to ff 
the Germans and Italians out of Africa 
so that bases could be set up for an 
aerial offensive against Italy and later 
an invasion of the continent. But there 
were Other prizes also. North Africa 
has rich economic resources. 

Iron ore and phosphate rock are the 
leading mineral sae a Algeria pro- 
duces more than two million metric 
tons of iron ore a year. Over 700,000 
tons more come from Tunisia, and 
about 270,000 tons from French Mo- 
rocco. 

North Africa is one of the world’s 
leading producers of phosphate rock, 
which is used in fertilizer. Between 
them the three territories produce about 
3,500,000 metric tons annually, more 
than the total output of the United 
States. Such important minerals as lead, 
zinc, antimony, cobalt, molybdenum and 
mercury are also found in this region. 
Manganese, used for hardening steel, 
is mined in Morocco and Algeria. 

There are also vast agricultural riches 
in North Africa, including wheat and 
other grains, almonds, nuts and gums, 
dates, citrus fruits, figs, olives and wine. 
These products are grown in the fer- 
tile land along the coast. Great flocks 
of sheep, valuable for their meat and 
wool, pasture in the hilly interior, while 
the forests of the Atlas Mountains are 
rich in cork and cedarwood. 

What Hitler Loses. Before the war, 
most of these African products went to 
France. Even as late as this summer, 
200 ships made regular runs between 
North Africa and Marseilles. Accord- 
ing to the Fighting French, three- 


quarters of their cargoes went right on 
into Germany. 

It is because Hitler's Europe has 
such a carefully planned and balanced 
economy that it will be hard hit by 
the loss of North Africa. The Nazis 
have no foodstuffs or industrial raw 


materials to spare. They have been , 


able to get along only because they 
have figured out, - Tos to the last deci- 
ma) point, just what they need and 
where they can get it. As a result, if any 
part of the economy collapses, the 
whole system is affected. 

By cutting every possible corner, tor 
example, the Germans figured out that 
thev could get along on half of their 


Hired on the spot by U.S. 


usual supply of phosphate rock. But 
now they have been reduced to one- 
quarter of the normal amount. And 


more than 16 per cent of their iron ore 4 


has been coming from Africa. 

® Europe’s food supply will be hard 
hit, too.. Not only will the Germans 
have to get along without the food 
they have been importing from North 
Africa. They will also have to feed 
France, which was living to a consider- 
able extent on what was left over in 
North Africa after the Germans took 
their loot 

The British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare estimates that the Germans 
have lost an annual yield of 300,000 
tons of grain, 400,000 tons of fresh 
vegetables and a million tons of phos- 
phates. 

Hitler has also lost the ships which 
used to transport this produce, amount- 
ing to betweeen 200,000 and 300,000 
tons. 


Press Asan. 
Natives Help Yanks help to unload supplies from a at a 


North African beach. Details of invasion were planned in advance. Natives were - 
paid with U.S. money, different from ours, especially printed for African use. 
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Press Assn. 


a“ 4s Admiral Ernest J}. King (left), Commander in Chief of U.S. 

Well Done Fleet, congratulates Capt. E. J. (Mike) Moran, skipper of 
battle-scarred light cruiser Boise. In night battle off Cape Esperance, Solomons, 
Oct. 11-12, Boise sank six Jap warships in 27 minutes; is now in U.S. for repairs. 


Truth in War News Is Pledged 
By Information Director Davis 


“A free people has a right to know 
just as much as is possible about the 
of a war it is fighting,” declared 
Imer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, in a recent broadcast. 
“The only limitation on that right is that 
in giving information to our own 
le, we should not also give infor- 
mation to the enemy which will en- 
danger the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors or perhaps endanger our 
of victory.” 

. Davis’s speech was important for 
two reasons: (1) It was a convincing 
answer to critics who have been accus- 
ing the Government of holding back un- 
favorable news. (2) It was an official 
statement of the Government's policy. 

Mr. Davis admitted that the loss of 
every American ship sunk in the Pacific 
had not been reported immediately. He 
explained why. “In some of the naval 
battles in the Pacific,” he said, “no sur- 
face warship on either side ever saw an 
enemy ship. The fighting was conducted 

at distances of hundreds of 
miles. Several other battles have taken 
place at night, when visibility was bad. 

“An instance was the battle of Savo 
Island, on the night of August 8 and 9, 





in which three American cruisers and 
one Australian cruiser were sunk. Our 
first announcement of that action was 
made by Admiral King on August 10, 
and it stated that our losses—the Aus- 
tralians announced their own—were at 
least one cruiser sunk and two others 
damaged, besides two destroyers and a 
transport damaged. That was all the 
Navy High Command knew at the time 
it made the announcement. A few hours 
later it was learned that the two dam- 
aged cruisers had sunk. But there was 
good reason to believe that the enemy 
did not know how much harm he had 
done us in the dark. For if he had 
known, his ships would have gone right 
on to attack the transports then debark- 
ing our Marines on Guadalcanal. 

“It has lately been complained that 
our Navy represented that action as a 
victory when it was, in fact, a defeat. 
Well, a later Navy communique said 
only that as a result of the action the 
enemy was forced to retreat. Perhaps 
he was not forced to retreat, but the im- 
portant fact is that he did retreat and 
thereby missed the transports which the 
cruisers that were sunk fiad been pro- 
tecting.” 





pened by sheer coincidence to be the 
week before the election,” Mr. Davis 
declared, “the country was crawling 
with rumors, which apparently some 
people believed.” He told of one un- 
named Senator (it was Willis of In- 
diana) who said “that our Navy was 
almost out of commission in the Pacific. 
It happened that that very day our 
Navy had inflicted a defeat on an 
enemy fleet off the Santa Cruz Islands, 
doing them heavy damage and forcing 
them to retreat to their bases . . . Not 
so bad for a Navy that was almost out 
of commission.” 


Playing Into the Hands of the Enemy 


Mr. Davis also referred to another 
“gentleman lately returned from the 
South Pacific (he meant Congressman 
Maas of Minnesota) with some travelers’ 
tales of many disasters, which he said 
were known %o everybody but the 
American people. He mentioned the 
battle of Savo Island, which was cer- 
tainly a severe local defeat, but the 
enemy's failure to follow up his advan- 
tage saved it from being a disaster. . . . 
We have announced to date the loss of 
every major ship, carrier, battleship, 
cruiser or destroyer which has been 
sunk or otherwise destroyed. We do not 
announce, and we would be foolish to 
announce, the names of ships damaged 
in action and the extent of the damage. 
. . . There’s nothing the enemy would 
like better than to know just what ships 
he has damaged and how long they may 
be out of action while undergoing re- 


pairs. He does not tell us that sort of . 


thing and we do not propose to tell 
him.” 

There seem to be a good many peo- 
ple, Mr. Davis went on, “who have the 
feeling that bad news must be true.” 
They pass on rumors because of “a gul- 
lible willingness to believe the worst, 
whether it was so or not, and to tell it 
to other people. I don’t know what the 
Government can do about that. We’re 
trying not to fool the ‘people, but we 
can’t do much for citizens who insist 
on fooling themselves.” 

“There will be more naval battles in 
the Pacific,” Mr. Davis concluded, “and 
you may expect that after every one of 
them the enemy will claim that he sank 
anywhere from six to fourteen of our 
cruisers and three or four aircraft car- 
riers and a battleship or two thrown in, 
and heaven knows what else. 

“Our stories will be less spectacular 
than his because we'll give you nothing 
but the truth. But . . . we believe that 
the American people are intelligent 
enough not to want news that would 
imperil the lives of American soldiers 
and sailors or that would diminish our 
prospects of victory.” 


At the end of October, “which hap- — 
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Getting Him Groggy! 


Allies Push Ahead 
On All War Fronts 


Pursuit of Rommel. As the Allies 
closed in on Bizerte and Tunis, the 
British continued to pursue Marshal 
Rommel across Libya. British tanks and 
truckloads of infantry were covering 35 
miles a day over the desert. One Brit- 
ish force was at the heels of Nazis flee- 
ing along the coastal road. They cap-: 
tured Benghazi, plunged on toward El 
Agheila. Another British force cut short 
across the desert to the south, hoping 
to get behind the foe. 

Pincers on Stalingrad. In a powerful 
two-pronged offensive against the 375,- 
000 Nazi troops in the salient at Stalin- 
grad, Red Army forces trapped great 
numbers of the enemy, seized huge 
quantities of equipment, occupied rail 
centers, If successful, the Russians 
would wipe out the Nazis caught in the 
vise, or force them to retreat to the Don. 

Good News from the Pacific. There 
was encouraging news from the Pacific, 
too, Later reports added several more 
Japanese ships to the staggering losses 
“eieaend reported in the battle of the 

olomons. President Roosevelt called 

the action a major victory. First to 
benefit from it were the hard-pressed 
Marines on Guadalcanal. With the 
threat from the sea removed, they killed 
half of one band of 1,500 Nipponese, 
drove the rest back into the jungle. 

Meantime, General MacArthur con- 
tinued to move on Buna, on New 
Guinea Island. The Japanese, hemmed 
into a corner, fought back stubbornly 
but the Allies moved steadily for- 
ward. If this important base should 
fall, only Lae and Salamaua would re- 
main to the Japanese in New Guinea. 


Washington Post 





Butter Next! 


Cheese and butter, milk and ice 
cream may be the next foods to go on 
the ration list. The War Production 
Board is holding 50 per cent of the 
nation’s cold storage butter reserve for 
military and lend-lease purposes. 

The United States is producing 120 
billion pounds of milk and milk prod- 
ucts this year. That is a record figure. 
But 1943 needs may go as high as 140 
billion pounds. Only about 100 billion 
of this would be for civilian needs. The 
rest would go to the Army and lend- 
lease, 


Teen-Age Draft 


President Roosevelt has given orders 
for the registration between December 
11 and December 31 of youths who 
have turned 18 since July 1. The order 
of registration will be as follows: Those 
who became 18 between July 1 and 
August 31 will register during the week 
of Dec. 11 to Dec. 17. Those who be- 
came 18 between Sept. 1 and Oct. 31 
will register during the week of Dec. 
18 to 24. Those who became 18 be- 
tween Nov. 1 and Dec. 31 will register 
in the week of Dec. 26 and Dec. 31. 
After the first of the year, each youth 
will register as he becomes 18. 

The order of call of the 18- and 19- 
year-olds will be determined by age, 
the oldest going first, instead of by lot- 
tery number drawings. 





Four Generals’ Sons 
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Lehman's New Job 


eae 


To take over a new job, Herbert H.) — 


Lehman, Governor of New York, Will 
retire before his term expires. The Pres- 
ident has appointed him Director of 
Foreign R and Rehabilitation. 
This will mean getting food, clothing, 
medicine and assistance to occu- 
yom countries as soon as they are freed 
rom the Axis. 

This work will not stop with the end 
of the war. After the war, the United 
States will probably have to feed and 
clothe half of Europe, and help to re- 
habilitate the Continent. Planning for 
this job has been going on for a long 
time. Governor Lehman’s gr 
is a step toward executing these plans. 
(See “After Victory, What?” in this 
issue.) 


War Powers Bill 


President Roosevelt asked Con 
to allow him to suspend laws which in- 
terfere with the free movement of ye 
plies and persons into and out of 
United States. He explained that some 
of these laws hold up the war effort. 

Congress agreed that action was nec- 
essary, but refused to give the Presi- 
dent sweeping powers. A subcommit- 
tee of the Ways and Means Committee 
drew up its own bill, which allows the 
President to do what is necessary, but 
= against lowering of immigration 

ars. 


Prees Assn. 
Sons of four generals leading Allied forces 
in North Africa campaign are cadets at West — 
Point. Left to right: Cadets William D. Clark, John S. D. Eisenhower ( } 


. Patton, and John P. 
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Official U.S. Navy photo 


The Navy calls this ‘one of the most remarkable combat photographs of all times.” It was made at exact moment 
the destroyer U.S.S. Shaw blew up during Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Dee. 7, 1941. 





The weary days of retreat are over. The United 
Nations are now carrying the fight to the enemy 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has de- 

cided against taking any official 

notice of the anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor. It will be observed by the 
White House, the President stated, “as 
a day of silence in remembrance of a 
day of great infamy.” 

Much has happened since that Sun- 
day afternoon “4 December 7, 1941, 
when war came to a shocked America. 
But the days of heroic rearguard de- 
fenses are over. The initiative is slowly 

ing to the Allies. In the words of 

ent Roosevelt, “it would seem that 

the turning point of this war has at last 
been reached.” 

By surveying the course of our first 
ond of war, we can realize how far we 

ive come. 

In 1942 we are infinitely stronger 
than we were in 1941. The size of our 
Army has been doubled. Thousands of 
trained United States troops are in 
action on the world’s battlefronts. Our 
Navy, despite ifs losses, is stronger than 
ever before in its history. On the home 
front, ships, planes and tanks are pour- 
ing from our factories. 

This was a global war into which we 
had been plunged. It had to be fought 
on five continents, over seven seas, and 
on islands far-scattered over the world. 
Our first task was to make the seas safe 
for our transports and supply ships. 
This meant first clearing the Atlantic 





of German submarines so that men and 
munitions could be sent safely to the 
British Isles, our main base in the 
European theater of the war. The fight 
against the U-boats was long and hard. 
But we strengthened our anti-subma- 
rine defenses, and stepped up our ship- 
building program to provide replace- 
ments for lost ships. 

The U-boat menace was not con- 
quered. It will not be conquered until 
the war is over. But we are building 
more ships than the Germans are sink- 
ing. The danger of our supply lines 
being cut seemed over by last summer. 

In the Pacific we also had the prob- 
lem of building bases and keeping open 
supply lines. But here we had to deal 
with the full naval and air strength of 
the Japanese fleet. That strength was 
much greater than ours. The whole 
Japanese fleet was in the Pacific. Ours 
was scattered over the seven seas. And 
our Pacific fleet had been dealt a cruel 
blow at Pear] Harbor. 

The Japanese threat to our communi- 
cations with Australia, New Zealand, 
New Caledonia and our-other Pacific 
bases was removed in the first American 
victories of the war: the battles of the 
Coral Sea and of Midway. 

Early in May a great Japanese ar- 
mada was sighted ploughing through 
the southwest Pacific. Its mission was 
to cut our supply lines to Australia, or 


ONE YEAR SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


to invade Australia itself. The Japanese 
fleet was ambushed by United Nations 
air and naval forces in the Coral Sea. 
At least 19 Japanese ships, including an 
vireraft carrier, a heavy cruiser, a light 
cruiser, two destroyers, four gunboats 
and two truusports, were sunk or dam- 
aged. Our losses were relatively light. 

The Japanese rallied their battered 
forces, and a month later aimed a blow 
at Midway Island. 

Again U S. air and naval forces met 
the challenge. Between 14 and 18 Jap- 
anese warships were sunk or damaged. 
Three aircraft carriers were destroyed, 
three battleships damaged. 

While the main fleets were slugging 
it out at Midway, smaller Japanese 
forces landed in the Aleutian Islands. 
Some of these forees still cling to their 
footholds there. But the defeat at Mid- 
way removed the seriousness of this 
threat to Alaska and the Pacific coast. 


Offensive in the Solomons 


All this was defensive action on our 
part. We were hanging on. Then on 
August 7th American Marines landed in 
the Solomon Islands, seized a_half- 
finished airfield which the Japanese had 
been building on Guadalcanal, and took 
over the harbor at Tulagi. The Japanese 
had been given the first push back to- 
ward Tokyo. 

The Japanese were determined to 
prevent a second push. They hammered 
at Guadalcanal from land, sea and air. 
On the night of August 8-9 we suffered 


one of the worst naval defeats in our 
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The Pacific battlefront 


history. Japanese naval forces surprised 
three U.S. and one Australian cruisers 
on pom sank them before their crews 
could even get to battle stations. 

An all-out Japanese attack was re- 
pulsed in September. Another was 
beaten back in October. Then came the 
great naval battle of mid-November. 

A large force of Japanese battleships, 
cruisers and destroyers headed for Gua- 
dalcanal, screening a fleet of transports 
full of troops to be landed after the war- 
ships had blasted a path for them. But 
those Japanese troops were never to 
see Guadalcanal. The American fleet, 


Map shows the vast Pacific “theatre of operations,” with dates marking war: ' 
events in which U.S. forces have participated in one year of war—from Dec, 7, 1941. 


though outnumbered, smashed at the 
naval spearhead, sent it reeling back in 
disorder. Then the transports were 


attacked. In three days of fighting, 28" 


Japanese warships and transports were 
sunk, including two battleships and five 
cruisers. Another battleship and six de- 
stroyers were damaged. The United 
States lost two light cruisers and seven 
destroyers. 

The Japanese would probably be 
back again. But Americans are now able 
to build up their strength for a blow 
at Rabaul, New Britain, the main Jap- 
anese base in the south Pacific. 
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Map copyright 1942 by Field Publications 












eral MacArthur's victories: in New, — 
Guinea will also contribute to the’ 
strength of this blow. : 
While these battles were being fought 
in the Pacific, we were preparing to 
fight other battles against the European _ 
partner of the Axis. In November, — 
American troops landed in North Africa 
and opened an offensive that may pre- — 
pare the way for an invasion of E 
That is the position of America at 
end of the first year of war. Victory is 
still far off. But the triumph we could 
not see a year ago is now im sight over, 
the horizon. 





















































Our Enemy 


By Philip Dorf 


Author of Visualized History Series 


war between the United States and 

the Axis. For it was on December 7, 
1941 that Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 

Until the middle of the 19th century, 
Japan was a complete iaystery to the 
outside world. She had excluded for- 
eigners from her shores for more than 
800 years. So determined were her rul- 
ers to prevent contacts with the West- 
em powers that on one occasion they 


|: week rounds out a full year of 


ordered Japanese ships to be destroyed. 


In 1853, Commodor Matthew C. 
Perry, of the United States Navy 
(brother of the Perry of Lake Erie fame 
abe 11), arrived in Japan on a peace- 
ful mission. “le askeu that the Japanese 
stop mistreating American sailors ship- 
wrecked on their coasts, and that they 
sign a trade agreement with us. To the 
leaders of Japan the guns of Perry’s 
warships were symbolic of the might of 
the West. Britain ruled India; Russia 
held the whole northern part of the con- 
tinent; the French were penetrating 


_ Indo-China. The vast Chinese Empire 


was being forced against its will to grant 
concessions to the foreigners (World 
Week, Nov. 9-14). The Japanese con- 
cluded that only by becoming as strong 
‘as the Western nations could they es- 
cape foreign domination. 7 


Japan Becomes Modernized 


In less than half a century Japan 
changed from a feudal, backward 
country to a modern industria] state. 
The army was re-organized; a navy and 
a merchant marine were created; indus- 
tries were built. Outwardly, Japan even 
accepted the political system of the 
West. But only outwardly. The consti- 
tutional government had no secure 
foundation. The Mikado, or Emperor, 
continued to be worshipped as a deity, 
the direct descendant of the sun-god- 
dess. The army, responsible to the Em- 

ror alone, oa | bring about the 
Sownfall of any cabinet. 

- Less than 20 per cent of Japan’s area 
was suitable for agriculture. Moreover, 


Shortly before Pearl 
Harbor, Japanese Am- 
bassador Nomura (left) 
and special envoy Ku- 
rusu were escorted to 
White House by Secre- 
tary of State Hull far 
a conference there with 
President Roosevelt. 


: JAPAN 


she did not have enough coal, iron and 
oil for her industrial needs. These con- 
ditions played into the hands of the 
militarists. They argued that only by 
force could Japan win land and national 
resources. 

In 1894, Japan went to war with 
China over control of Korea. Neither 
then, nor in Japan’s war against Russia, 
did Americans realize that Japan’s am- 
bition was complete domination of East 
Asia and the Pacific. We applauded 
Japan’s easy victorie: over China in 
1894. Ten years later, we sympathized 
with Japan in her war with Russia over 
Manchuria and Korea. President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt used his influence to 
bring delegates of the two warring na- 
tions together at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, where a peace treaty favor- 
able to Japan*was drawn up. 

We hoped, in this early period, that 
Japan would checkmate the European 
powers who seemed bent on dividing 
up China. We failed to foresee that 
Japan, herself, would become the chief 
menace .o China’s free existence. 





Japanese Threat to Asia 

Japan's policy during World War | 
opened our eyes to the new threat in 
the Pacific. Although Japan declared 
war on Germany she limited her activi- 
ties to the Far East. She seized some 
of the German islands in the Pacific 
and took over Germany’s concessions in 
China. She also took advantage of the 
situation to make a series of “21 de- 
mands” on China which aimed to make 
that country a vassal state. American 
and British opposition caused Japan to 
drop some of these demands. 

The Treaty of Versailles strengthened 
Japan in the Pacific. It assigned the 
Mariana, Caroline and Marshall groups 
of islands to Japan under a League of 
Nations mandate. In accepting the man- 
date Japan pledged herself not to fortify 
these possessions. This pledge was vio- 
lated. The secret air and naval bases 
constructed on these islands were to 
play an important part in Japan’s swift 
march of conquest in 1941-42. 

For a pees from 1922 to 1931, a 
more moderate element appeared to be 


in control of the Tokyo government. 
During this period Japan signed the 
Washington treaties providing for naval 
limitation and for maintenance of the 
Open-Door policy in China. Japan also 
ratified the Kellogg Pact. 


Militarists Seize Power 


These developments lulled many 
Americans into a false sense of security. 
Japan's militarists were only biding their 
time. In 1931, they were at the helm 
again. — aside the international 
agreements which she had so recently 
signed, Japan occupied Manchuria, 
China’s northernmost province. From 
Manchuria as a base the Nipponese be- 
gan to filter southward into China 
proper. In 1937, they began an all-out 
drive to conquer the rest of China. 

World War II presented Japan with 
a golden opportunity. Holland was oc- 
cupied by the Nazis, leaving the rich 
Netherlands empire in the East to shift 
for itself. France fell, leaving Indo- 
China unprotected. Britain, fighting for 


her life, was in peril of invasion. Russia | 


was invaded by the Nazis. Only the 
United States was in a position to op- 
pose Japan. We did not want war. We 
began to apply economic ego to 
persuade Japan to abandon her aggres- 
sive course, 

Unable to bring China to her knees, 
Tokyo sought to induce the United 
States to cease aiding Chiang Kai-shek 
and to lift our embargo on exports to 
Japan. This we would not do. 

When Japan saw that we would not 
abandon the Far East to her she de- 
cided to strike before our arms pro- 
gram reached its peak of production. 


The result was Pearl Harbor—and war, 7 
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UR recent military victories in 
Africa and the Solomons have 
brought a noticeable unifying of 

spirit in Washington. It was the same 
way immediately after Pearl Harbor. 
We Americans raily best either in the 
shadow of defeat or under the stimulus 
of victory. Bickering with each other 
seems to come only with a sustained 
period of inaction. This is particularly 
true at the national capital. 

In fact, as the year draws to a close 
there is a definite lull in the antagonisms 
that recently marked the Capital scene. 
The Democrats seem to have forgotten 
the elections. Congress has laid aside its 
inferiority complex. The President, a 
trifle sharp at press conferences after his 
return from the trip he made to war 
centers, has again become his amiable 
and charming self. 

But there is one note of discord that 
mars the picture—manpower. 

We are rationing commodities. We 
have established priorities in industry. 
We have asked the American people to 
accept many hardships in the allocation 
of things vital to winning the war. But 
we have not tackled the most vital 
economic problem of all—that of allocat- 
ing the human energy without which 
victory cannot be gained. The Selective 
Service System has frankly been a hit 
or miss affair because it has had no 
relationship to the total problem of war 
manpower. 


Dividing the “Manpower Pie” 

We hear a lot about manpower short- 
age. The fact is, there is no such 
shortage. Manpower has merely been 
allowed to expend itself in whatever 


industries and areas offered the best 
pay. We have allowed essential labor to 


INSIDE 
WASHINGTON 


THE MANPOWER MUDDLE 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Ovr Washington Correspondent 


be drawn from the farms to the war 
plants. The draft pro has been 
equally shortsighted. General Hershey, 
head of the Selective Service System, 
has been criticized almost as much as 
Chairman McNutt of the War Man- 
power Commission, and for the same 
reasons. 

There has been no central directive 
on draft regulations. The result has been 
a completely capricious autonomy ex- 
ercised by the local draft boards. The 
boards themselves would be delighted 
to get their orders from Washington on 
matters of manpower policy. In short, it 
is now agreed that there must swiftly 
come a far more definite balance be- 
tween planned fighting forces and sup- 
porting home production forces. 

The Labor-Management Committee 
of the War Manpower Commission pro- 

ses to end the present confusion b 
inking Selective Service machinery wi 
a broad manpower setup. This proposal 

calls for the creation of 
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a top board, represent- 
ing vital government 
agencies. This board 
would allot manpower 
among the armed 
forces, industry. and 
agriculture. The Selec- 
tive Service system 
would merely execute 
policies laid down in 
Washington. Occupa- 
tional deferment boards 
would work with the 
local draft boards. 
When this manpower 
adjustment comes we 
can look for a modifica- 
tion of the 40-hour 
week law. We will 
probably see the exten- 
sion of the present basic 
40-hour week to 48. 
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Pictograph Corp., for Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
How our manpower supply is divided among 
armed forces, war workers; workers in civilian 
industries. The civilian workers become fewer. 





This would mean no 
overtime wages until 
48 hours had been 


worked each week. 
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The ninth National Cote 
Labor Legislation, meeting in 

olis last ae indorsed a Ss bara 
The 150 Jelegates, representing Federal 
and State labor officia) and union lead- 
ers, also approved tke payment of time 
and a half = all hours worked over 40. 
In a message to the Conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stated that the problem —_— 
was “how to arrange working aise 03 
that the machine can operate around the 
clock while the human beings secure 
adequate rest.” . 2 


Wanted: A Manpower Boss 


The bill introduced into Con by 
Representative Tolan (a similar bill wae 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Kilgore), which provides for an Office 
of War Mobilization headed by a single 
director, will not get further than com- 
mittee hearings before the new Con- 
gress assembles in January. (See Nov. 
16-21 issue.) Passage of this bill is by 
no means certain. Army and Navy op- 
position is probable. 

Donald M. Nelson, chairman of the 
War Production Board, told a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Mili- © 
tary Affairs that he supported legislation 
that would mobilize the nation’s techno- 
logical resources under a single inde- 
pendent agency. Mr. Nelson said that ~ 
the careless use of manpower on the 
home production front was.a “criminal” —_— 
waste of critical materials. 

The Tolan bill has not yet received 
the end: ‘sement of the President. And ~~ 
here is an interesting footnote on the 
whole manpower mv77"«. M-. Roose- 
velt rig} now has emergency powers 
sufficient to tne this plan r as a 
plan into effect overnight without any § 
authority from Congress or anybod™ 
else. So, it may happen that events will 
force the P-esident to take mandatory ~ 
manpower steps. : Pere 

One thing, however, is certain. The ~ 
present chaotic state of the manpower ~ 
problem cannot continue. We must 
inducting men with irreplaceable skills. 
We must prevent organized labor on 
the one hand or organized management 
on the other, from taking selfish advan- 
tage of manpower needs. 














































blican National Committee in St. 
5 uis is one of the most important 
|’ gatherings of that party’s leaders in the 
: — 12 years. Actions taken by the 

ational Committee will give the Amer- 
ican people the first chance to see how 
the revived party will use the gains it 
made in the November elections. 

When the new 78th Congress meets 
in January the lineup in the House of 

tatives will be: Democrats 222: 
Republicans 209; other parties 4. In the 
Senate it will be: Democrats 57; Re- 
publicans 38; Progressives 1. 

The Republicans did not win control 
ot Congress. But in the House they will 
have to get only nine votes from anti- 
New Deal Southern Democrats to en- 
able them to defeat measures proposed 
by President Roosevelt's New Deal fol- 
lowers. The margin in the Senate is not 
as close, but the Senate has in the 
past turned against many New Deal 
measures. 

Election results also brought forth 
proposals to increase the authority of 
Congress in the whole war effort, and 
to give the Republicans more influence. 
Senator Francis Maloney (Democrat of 
Connecticut) has a resolution providing 
for a “Joint Committee on War Prob- 
lems.” The Committee would be com- 
posed of six members of the Senate and 
six members of the House, divided 
equally between the Democrats and Re- 

iblicans. Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 

g (Republican of Michigan) dis- 
closed that he had received a letter 
from the White House in January in 
which the President promised to co- 
Operate with such a committee. 
Senator Alexander Wiley (Republi- 


Te December 7 meeting ot the Re- 


» can of Wisconsin) favors the formation 


of a Joint Administrative-Congressional 
Peace Committee. He said this Commit- 
tee would help to prepare the way for a 
“just and lasting peace.” He recalled 

there was a lack of teamwork be- 
tween President Wilson and Republican 


Harris & Ewine 


Victory in 1942 has made the Republican Party look to 1944 presidency. 


Party leaders, left to right, are: Sen. Wallace White, Maine; Rep. Jos. W. Martin, Jr., Mass.; 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge, Mass.; Gov. Harold Stassen, Minn.; Sen. Arthur Vandenberg, Mich. 


GOP Bounces Back 


leaders in the Senate in 1919. This re- 
sulted in the Senate’s rejection of Amer- 
ican membership in the League of Na- 
tions, and wrecked this plan for preserv- 
ing peace. 

Supporters of the above resolutions 
insist that these measures are not in- 
tended to interfere with the President’s 
wartime duties. They explain that dis- 
satisfaction with the conduct of the wai 
was expressed by voters in November. 
Therefore, they add, it is up to Congress 
to help the President end the confusion 
on manpower control, rationing, and 
other war policies which aroused public 
criticism. 

Representative Martin resigned as 
Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee to give his full time to his 
duties as Minority Leader. He said that 
from now on the Republicans would 
“devote themselves as Americans to 
winning the war and not play politics.” 


Willkie Battles Isolationists 


The resignation of Chairman Martin 
makes the selection of a new Chairman 
the first and most important order of 
business at the Nationa] Committee 
meeting. 

The selection of a new Chairman is 
expected to bring a sharp fight between 
isolationist Republicans and those who 
fee] that the party should favor Amer- 
ican co-operation with other nations 
when the war ends. 

Wendell L. Willkie, the party’s presi- 
dential candidcte in 1940, will oppose 
the selection as Chairman of any man 
who is sponsored by pre-Pearl Harbor 
isolationists. Before the November elec 
tions, Willkie urged voters to elect mem- 
bers of Congress who will help win the 
war and the peace. But voters paid little 
attention to the voting records of Con- 
gressmen on November 3. Of the 137 
Congressmen who held _ isolationist 





views before Pearl Harbor, 107 Repub- 
licans, five Democrats, and two Progres- 
sives were re-elected. Although every 
Republican and Democrat was pledged 
to “get on with winning the war,” there 
is no clear indication that these pre- 
Pearl Harbor isolationists will be now 
more strongly in favor of co-operating 
with other nations when the war ends. 

Willkie is determined to get the Na- 
tional Committee to oppose isolation- 
ism. He wants to block the selection of 
Werner Schroeder of Illinois as National 
Chairman. Mr. Schroeder is known to 
favor the views of Robert R. McCor- 
mick, owner of the Chicago Tribune, 
the most outspoken of pre-war isolation- 
ist newspapers. 

By the time the National Committee 
gets together on December 7, a com- 
promise candidate may be offered to 
keep peace in the party. Alf M. Landon 
of Kansas, Republican presidential can- 
didate in 1936, is suggested as a man 
who is trusted by most Republican 
leaders. 


Eyes on 1944 


The zontest for the chairmanship is 
complicated by the fact that several 
Republican Party leaders are looking 
forward eagerly to the 1944 presidential 
election. 

Among those who have an eye on 
1944 are: Thomas E. Dewey, newly 
elected Governor of New York; Gov- 
ernor John W. Bricker, who won a third 
term in Ohio; Earl A. Warren, who was 
elected Governor of California, replac- 
ing a Democrat; and Governor Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota, who won a 
third term, and is a strong supporter of 
Willkie’s views on foreign policy. Of 
course, Willkie himself cannot be over- 
looked. Although he is opposed by most 
Republican leaders, he has a strong 
following among voters. 
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We must start now to train 
men and women for the job 
of rebuilding Europe and 
Asia after war has been won 


After Vicory 


WHAT! 


By Louis Adamic 


Author of Two Way Passage, My America, efc. 


pointed Governor Herbert H. Leh- 

man of New York as Director of 
Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation. Mr. 
Lehman will be in charge of plans and 
policies for the relief of the destitute 
peoples of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The President’s program of relief and 
rehabilitation is not only aimed at win- 
ning the war. It also will be a contribu- 
tion to the solution of post-war p:ob- 
lems in countries that have been under 
the heel of Axis oppression. 

When the war has been won, I fore- 
see a vast American plan for binding 
up the wounds of this war and prevent- 
ing future wars. 

Europe and much of the rest of the 
world will be prostrate—cities pulver- 
ized, epidemics raging, populations 
starving. Food, medicine and other sup- 
plies must be rushed to them from the 
United States. 

But we must also send leaders and 
experts who can help the demoralized 
peoples to use these materials. 

Just as we are now training AEFs 
for war all over the globe, we should 
start now to train an army of experts in 
the relief and reconstruction of the 
devastated areas. 


D rointe ROOSEVELT has ap- 


The “Passage Back” Idea 


The suggestion which I advanced in 
my book, Two-Way Passage, is that, in 
the colossal job of recreating Europe, 
we can use not only qualified “old-line” 
Americans but also carefully selected, 
carefully trained immigrants from the 
various conquered and occupied coun- 
tries and their American-born descend- 
ants. 

People in our immigrant groups know 
the old-country languages and customs, 
or can learn them more quickly than 
others. They would inspire confidence 
in our intentions. 

They should be trained to help Euro- 
peans in their aspirations toward free- 
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it will be our task to help rebuild war-shattered China, and send loyal 
Japanese Americans to post-war Japan as democratic leaders and teachers. 


dom, democracy and general welfare. 

Such a scheme should include a com- 
mor. currency and postal system, a con- 
tinental trade and traffic control; and 
underlying the political, economic and 
social reconstruction should be the prin- 
ciples which have brought a high meas- 
ure of equality and public well-being in 
the United States. Most of the ideas be- 
hind the American way of life origi- 
nated in Europe, anyhow. 

Polish soldiers in Egypt and Teheran 
told American - correspondents that 
Polish Americans will have to come to 
Poland in large numbers to help in the 
country’s post-war rehabilitation. The 
idea is stirring in the minds of some 
Americans of Polish, Czech, Yugoslav 
and Greek descent. They feel there is 
no time to lose and are anxiously pre- 
paring for many kinds of work that will 
need to be done abroad. 

Recently Pearl Buck, who knows the 
Orient as no other American, came out 
in favor of extending a Passage Back 
proposal to Japan. She calls attention to 
the loyal Japanese Americans in evac- 
uation centers on the Pacific Coast, urg- 
ing they be trained—here, now—for 
future governors, administrators and 
democratic leaders of post-war Japan. 


Training for Reconstruction 


The Department of Agriculture has 
long been storing food, seeds and fer- 
tilizer for eventual use in the Old 
World. The Board of ‘Economic War- 
fare, headed by Vice-President Wallace, 
has plans for staffs of experts who will 


follow the invading armies and take 


prompt steps to tackle the economic 
mess they will find. 
colleges. and 


Many _ universities, 
schools want to train these people. A 
few have already begun their programs; 
many others will start soon. 


A Peacetime Army 
This peacetime army might be called 


the Amerjcan Reconstruction Mission— _ 4 


the ARM. 

The creation of some such agency as 
the ARM is important to everyone on 
this earth. 

It is especially important to the stary- 
ing millions abroad who will need com- 
petent, specially trained ae and 
who will surely prefer that leadership 
to be American and non-military. 

Qualifications for service in the 
ARM? One should have, besides the 
necessary professional talent or pro- 
clivity, ~~ physical stamina. One must 
not now be subject to military service, 
or an essential worker in war industry. 
A large proportion will be women. 

Most ARM people will be needed 
abroad for only a few months, then they 
will return to America. Others will stay 
abroad for years. 

Talent for language will be an ad- 
vantage—one reason why I urge the use 
of people in the immigrant groups. 

It will cost a lot, but it will be worth 
it—for unless we build a peaceful world 


we will be spending billions of dollars. = 


merely to protect us from aggression. 





Copyright, 1942, by the United News 
papers Magazine Corporation. 
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OES geography change? In one 
way the answer is No, but in 


another way the answer is Yes. 


The continents and the oceans, the 
mountains and the deserts, the rivers 
and the great plains, change hardly 
at all during thousands of years. But 
man’s methods of crossing them do 
change. When this happens, their 
meaning for the human race changes 


a great deal. 
OUR SHRINKING EARTH 


The earth remains about the same 
size physically, but faster methods of 
travel have caused it to “shrink” as 
far as human beings are concerned. 
This is illustrated by the three maps 
on this page. 


IATION... 


4 . % Geography of the Air Age 


i 
f 


The top map shows the size of the 
world for men who could travel at 
the speed of 10 miles per hour. This 
was the average speed of the express 
mail coaches which ran between 
London and Edinburgh in the 1830s. 

On the sea, the famous American 
clipper ships were the fastest things 
with sails. They also averaged about 
10 miles an hour. 

Now look at the second map. It 
shows the world of the steam train 
on land and the steamship on the 
sea—the world of only a few years 
ago. The time-scale is the same as 
on the top map—which means that 
it takes the same time to travel a 
quarter of an inch on this map as it 
did to travel a quarter of an inch on 
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1. The World at 10 Miles an Hour 
(Up to about 1840 A.D.) 





2. The World at 65 Miles an Hour on Land and 36 Miles 
an Hour on Sea 


(From about 1875 to 1930) 
oD 


3. The World at 300 Miles an Hour 
(Today) 














From ‘‘World Economy in Transition,’’ by E. Staley 


Travel-Time Maps: These maps show how our world has “shrunk,” as faster 
of travel were developed. The article above explains the maps. 


the top map. But %” on this map 
includes the width of Europe and 
Asia, while %” on the top map does 
not quite cover the width of Europe. 
Instead of 10 miles an hour by stage- 
coach, a man can now travel 65 miles 
an hour by train. 

The sea area in the second map 
has not shrunk so much as the land. 
It is drawn to the scale of 36 miles 
an hour—which was the average of 
the best eastward passage and the 
best westward passage of the Queen 
Mary across the Atlantic. 

Now look at the third map, the 
tiny one at the bottom. It shows the 
300-mile-per-hour world of aviation. 
This speed will be common on long- 
distance passenger planes 10 years 
from now. Our %” of traveling time 
now includes the whole world! 


FROM DISC TO GLOBE 


Aviation is also changing the shape 
of the world, in men’s minds. 

* Until a few centuries ago, men 
thought that the earth was a flat disc. 

The work of astronomers, mathe- 
maticians, and navigators, as well as 
the improvements in ships, made it 
possible for bold seamen to chal- 
lenge the idea that the world was 
flat. Columbus and Magellan proved 
that the earth was round. 

Until the 20th century, men knew 
that the earth was a globe, but they 
did not use all of the globe. As far 
as travel was concerned, the earth 
might just as well have been a cylin- 
der. The top and bottom of the cyl- 
inder were great icy wildernesses, 
where men seldom ventured. 

It was aviation which enabled man 
to cross the top of the cylinder (the 
Arctic) and the bottom of the cyl- 
inder (the Antarctic). This changed 
the world into a true globe. 


NEW RESOURCES 


Aviation also changes geography 
by enabling men to reach parts of the 
earth that could not be reached by 
land or sea. 

For example, there are valleys of 
the Andes Mountains, in Peru and 
Bolivia, where it would be too ex- 
pensive to build highways or rail- 
roads. Aviation makes it possible to 
carry on mining in these ~~ Ma- 
chinery can be taken in by plane, 
and valuable minerals can be flown 
out. 

(Note—Know Your Planes will be- 
gin again next week.) 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Our Enemy: Japan—p. 8 

One of the mistakes that young peo- 
ple commonly make is in underestimat- 
ing the enemy. This article clearly 
shows Japan as a formidable opponent 
if only because she has skillfully aimed 
all her resources in one direction— 
eventual conquest of Asia and the whole 
Pacific region. Even when Theodore 
Roosevelt was helping to settle the 
Russo-Japanese conflict, even when 
American school children were cheer- 
fully contributing pennies for the re- 
building of Tokyo and Yokohama after 
they had been destroyed by earth- 
quakes, the sinister and inscrutable 
Oriental power was planning a long- 
range blueprint for pillage and theft. 

But while the Japanese are good 
imitators and crafty dissimulators, while 
they are past masters at the art of adopt- 
ing a facade of Western civilization, 
their deepest instincts, as this article 
shows, lie in a belief and a mode of 
life which are essentially unenlightened 
and inflexible. That is their weakness— 
and our strength. Pupils should be made 
to see that fact in all its aspects. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why do you think Japan changed 
her ways after Corimodore Perry’s visit? 

2. What weakness do you see in the 
power of the Japanese Army_to bring 
about the aawilell of any cabinet? 

8. To whom are our own Army and 
Navy responsible? Do they have any power 
over Congress or the Cabinet? 

4. Japan argued that she must use force 
to gain additional resources. Does this 
sound like any other modern political 
theory you know of? What would you 
suggest as a better means of gaining for 
every nation in the world the actual re- 
sources which it needs? What does the 
Atlantic Charter have to say on this sub- 
ject? 

5. Why did U. S. opinion generally favor 
Japan in the Russo-Japanese war? How 
much do you think this reasoning was in- 
fluenced by the personal opinions of Teddy 
Roosevelt? 

6. Why and how was Japan given con- 
trol of certain islands after World War I? 
How did this lead to World War II? What 
can we do in ope, | the next peace to 
make certain that we do not actually start 
another war? 

7. Why is 1931 an important date in 
our consideration of Japan's policy of ag- 
gression? 


8. Explain the situation in World War 
II which led Ja to attack the U. S. 

9. Do you think that Japan’s treaty with 
Comeny and Italy was sincerely entered 
into 

10. Show how December 7, 1941, was 
another illustration of the Japanese custom 
of pretending to Western ways while prac- 
ticing Oriental guile. 


Inside Washington—p. 9 


Official circles are giving more atten- 
tion to the problem of war labor alloca- 
tion. After the class has read the article 
on this topic, raise these questions: 

1. Why do some people advocate unity 
of organization between the Selective 
Service System and the War Man Power 
Commission? 

2. What conclusions do you reach after 
studying the graph? 

8. Why has the President not taken 
~—- to settle the problem? 

. How would you decide what workers 
are irreplaceable? (See World Week, No- 
vember 16-21, p. 9.) 


“You Cannot See Me”’—p. 13 

Because this full-page advertisement 
of American Airlines has special signif- 
icance for the study of Air Geography, 
which is introduced on the facing page 
in World Week’s Aviation series, teach- 
ers should use its exciting message. Ask 
the class to make a list of 10 ways in 
which the “Air World” of the future 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(December 14-19 Issue) 


Debate: Resolved, That a Federal 
World Government Should Be 
Established (N.U.E.A. high school 
debating topic for 1942-3). 

U. S. Plans Relief for Countries Re- 
conquered by AEF. 

Will Hitler Try an Offensive 
through Neutral Spain? 

Ethiopia and East Africa: Another 
Important Sector of the Dark 
Continent. 

World News in the Light of History: 
The Invasions of Italy, by Philip 
Dorf. 

Builders of America: John Marshall 
(picture biography). 

Aviation: Air Geography: Il. 

Inside Washington: The Board of 
Economic Warfare. 














will differ from our earth-bound world 
of up to now. 


Aviation—p. 12 


This article (based on material 
pared by Prof. Eugene Staley, of the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy) 
shows nie that geography rep 
namic, everc anging. Yet many people 
cannot realize this simple truth, Dis-— 
cuss these points with the class: 

1. Why was the world during ancient 
— and the Middle Ages considered 

at 

2. How did the sailing vessel and later 


the steamship change ideas of geogra ? 
8. How did the telegraph, cable, 


phone and radio change our notions of 
place relationships? 

4. te are airplanes doing the same 
thing today? 
Exercise for the Class: 


List four or more places in the world 
hitherto virtually inaccessible but which 
can readily be reached by modern air 
liners and cargo planes. State your con- 
clusions as to how post-war air trans- 
portation will be apt to affect (a) world 
markets; (b) international relations. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Consult H. Bartlett’s Social Studies 
for the Air Age (Macmillan, 1942), 
chapters four and five, and report on the 
topic “Aviation and International Rela- - 
tions.” 

Consult H. A. Bauer’s Globes, Maps, 
and Skyways (Macmillan, 1942), and 
report on the topic “Maps for the Air 
Age.” See also Life, Au 8, 1942, 
“Global War Teaches Global Cartog- 
raphy.” 


One Year Since Pearl Harbor—p. 7 


To gain a shag mes on the events 
of the past year, have the pupils, after 
reading the article, (a) list what they 
think are the most important military 
and naval developments of the year; 
(b) list important political develop- 
ments of the war; (c) indicate what 
strategy is unfolding. 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

How does America’s first year of re- 
sults in World War II compare to results 
after our first year in World War IP 
Consult J. McMaster’s The United 
States in the World War; or P. Slos- 
son’s The Great Crusade and After; or 
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other good history of World War 
I for information. 


Republicans Look to Future—p. 10 


The Republican Party, in the dol- 
drums for so long, rallied in-our recent 
national and state elections. What bear- 
ing will this have upon the future? 
Aker the class has read the article and 
completed the test in this week's “Vic- 

Quiz,” raise these questions: 

1. Is there evidence that the new Con- 
gress will be apt to assume more leader- 
ship in the war effort? 

. Would such action be a good thing 
or a bad thing? Why? 

8. Do you think that the election re- 
sults could be called a rebuke to the 

g Congress? To Presidential leader- 
ship? Why or why not? 

2 Why will voters watch the outcome 
of the meeting of the Rapeblicen National 
Committee with interest! 

5. Can you name two or more a 
likely to take a prominent part in this 
meeting? 

6. What leaders of the Republican Party 
are possible Presidential timber for the 
1944 campaign? 

Topic for Further Investigation: 

To what extent did the elections of 
1916 influence the conduct of World 
War I? For information consult: C. Sey- 
mour, Woodrow Wilson and the World 
War; P. Slosson, The Great Crusade 
and After; M. Sullivan, Our Times, VI. 


After Victory—What?—p. 11 

More and more of the American peo- 
ple are realizing the need now for plan- 
ning for peace. The class should read 
the article and discuss the following: 

1. Will it be America’s responsibility to 
bind up the wounds of this war? 

2. Can you suggest reasons why it would 
be for America’s interests to take the lead 
in post-war international reconstruction? 

8. How would you summarize the “Two- 
Way Passage” idea of Mr. Adamic set 
f in this article? 

4. Do you think this plan could be made 
to work in Europe and Asia? 

5. Must we have a plan ready to take 
care of things durin ee immediate 
war period and another proposing a long- 
range peace program? 

Exercise for the Class: 

List five or more kinds of things the 
victors must be ready to do when the 
Armistice is signed. List five or more 
long-range problems that will have to 
be solved during the immediate post- 
war period to put the world on a per- 
manent peace basis. 

‘The problems that will confront the 
world when this war comes to an end 
will dwarf those that we tried to solve 
after World War I. And if this is the 
People’s War, the peace should likewise 
be the People’s Peace. A study made 
last spring showed that over 100 or- 

izations, public and private, in the 
United States were studying this prob- 





lem of post-war planning. Has your 
school or community a group which is 
making a special study of Post War 
Problems? How can this study group 
be enlarged so that more people in the 
community, young and old, can partici- 
pate in the discussions? The best bet 
is probably in the formation of a com- 
munity forum in which the high school 
pupils can have a part. Talk over this 
matter in your social studies classes, 
and get your colleagues to help you 
form a community forum. 

Write to the following for lists of 
publications: 

Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace, 8 West 40th Street, New York 
City; National Peace Conference, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City; Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 405 West 
117th Street, New York City; League of 
Nations Association, 8 West 40th Street, 
N. Y. C.; Council for Democracy, 11 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C.; Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. C.; Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
297 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.; Post-War World 
Council, 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. C.; U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for list of publications prepared by 
the National Resources Planning Board. 

Former President Hoover and ex-Am- 
bassador Gibson have written a significant 
book, The Problems of Lasting Peace 
(Doubleday, 1942, $2.00). There is also a 
collection of studies by experts, The “Eight 
Points” of Post-War World Reorganization, 
edited by J. E. Johnson (H. W. Wilson, 
New York, 1942, 90c). 


News Map of North Africa—p. 2 

Have your pupils study this map 
carefully. Ask them to demonstrate why 
the holding of the triangle is so impor- 
tant to Hitler. Also have them show 
how a successful Allied attempt on 
Bizerte would make the triangle defense 
break down. Have them point out how 
Spain would be of help to the Axis. 
Raise these questions for discussion: 

1. To whom does Corsica technically 
belong? Who holds it now? What is its 
strategic value, if any? 

2. Why is the battle in Libya called a 
“hare-and-hounds” battle? 

3. What sort of government does Spain 
have? What sort of government might it 
have had if the outcome of the Spanish 
civil war had been different? Can you see 
any reason why the Spanish civil war is 
sometimes called the opening battle of 
World War II? Was American and English 
indifference to the Loyalist cause in any 
way. short-sighted? If they had given aid, 
would they have a right to expect help 
from Spain in return? Does Hitler have 
that right? 


Exercise for the Class: 


Clip from the acy? for the next 
week headlines which have to do with 
the situation in the Mediterranean. 
Paste them on a large piece of paper 
in which you have cut a rectangular 
opening the size of this map. Then, by 





is concerned. 


Libya and Egypt—pp. 14, 15 


The Allied victory in North Africa 


cannot really be termed a second front. 
It is, rather, the gaining of positions 
from which a second front may be 
launched. 

Map study is essential if pupils are 
to understand how the North African 
campaign has affected the Axis and 
Allied positions. The United Nations’ 
forces now control a coastline as long 
as the distance from Maine to Florida, 
and a hinterland nearly as large as the 
United States. By tracing the retreats 
and advances of Axis and Allied forces 
on the map on page 14, pupils will 
better comprehend what is meant by the 
term “Seesaw War.” re 

By referring to the news map on 
page 2, pupils can readily see how 
Allied success in North Africa compli- 
cates the war for Hitler. Control of the 
seas enabled America and Britain to 
do what Hitler could not do—cross the 
ocean in overwhelming force. Allied 
control of the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean means that Allied sup- 
ply lines are cut to one-third the dis- 
tance, for a ship that used to take five 
months to go around Africa from New 
York to the Suez Canal can now make 
three round trips to Casablanca or Al- 
giers in the same time. 4 

Further complications for the Axis, 
brought on by the turn of events in 
North Africa, may be listed for discus- 
sion by the class. Hitler now has to 
occupy France with more troops. His 
Italian ally has grown even more nerv- 
ous. The buffers of neutral Spain and 
Turkey are more sympathetic toward 
the United Nations. Important food 
resources are now lost to Hitler, for the 
North African shore is fertile soil in 
which grow wheat, olives, grapes, fruit, 
and vegetables. 

Questions for Discussion: 

1. Winston Churchill described the Al- 
lied victory in North Africa as “the end 
of the beginning.”*What do you think he 
meant? 

2. Do you think that the British should 
continue to keep their rights in the Sudan 
after the war? 

8. Why do you think Egypt has never 
declared war on the Axis? 

4. What do the words “To the shores 
of Tripoli” (the Marine Hymn) refer to? 





Key to Victory Quiz—p. 16 
1. 1-b; 2-e; 3-4; 4-c; 5-p; 6-t; 7-k; 8-u; 
9-q; 10-f. 
2. l-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b; 5-b. 
8. Check 2, 3, 5, 7, 8. 
4. 1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F; 60; 7-F; 
8-F; 9-0; 10-0. 


1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4F; 5-T; 6F; 7-F; | 


5. 
8-T; 9-T; 10-F. 
6. 1-F; 2-F; 3-0; 4-F; 5-0. 


means of strings, connect each headlin a 
with the place on the map with which it] 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Books and Pamphlets 
Of Interest to Alert Teachers 


The November, 1942, issue of Survey 
Graphic is another big special number. 
Entitled “Color: Unfinished Business of 
Democracy,” it deals with Negroes in the 
U. S. A., the Old World and the New. 
Special editor of the issue is Alain Locke 
of Howard University. Contributors include 
Pearl Buck, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Lin Yu- 
tang, Herbert Agar, and many other dis- 
tinguished writers and thinkers. Illustrated 
with maps, graphs, drawings and photo- 
graphs. (Survey Associates, Inc., 112 E. 
19th Street, New York City, 50c.) 


© oO ° 


Allied Youth is a national federation of 
school clubs devoted to the promotion of 
temperance and alcoholic education. Its 
purpose is to provide opportunity for com- 
munity fact-finding and education on the 
subject as well as recreational activities 
for members. Teachers interested in form- 
ing a ‘school Post should write to Execu- 
tive Secretary W. Roy Breg, National 
Education Association Building, Washing- 
tony D. C. for information concerning 
organization. Mr. Breg and his staff also 
provide printed helps, discussion and ac- 
tivity suggestions, manuals, a_loose-leaf 
alcohol facts service, and a monthly maga- 
zine, The Allied Youth. 

*ee 


The Council Against Intolerance in 
America, with headquarters at 17 East 
42nd Street, New York City, is sponsorin 
a sale of seals bearing the words “United 
We Conquer,” in order to further its work 
in schools and elsewhere. Educational ma- 
terial including manuals, maps and lesson 
plans will be sent free of charge to teach- 
ers who wish to help safeguard their pu- 
pils from racial and es hatred. Those 
wishing to purchase seals or to secure ma- 
terials mentioned should write to Co-Chair- 
man George Gordon Battle at the above 
address. 

oO o oO 

The Postwar Committee of Time, Life, 

and Fortune recently published its second 
report on the Unit States in a New 
World under the title “Pacific Relations.” 
Through the Committee on Asiatic Studies 
in American Education of the American 
Council on Education, copies of the sup- 
ares are available to members of the 
Jatiorial Council for the Social Studies 
and to teachers cooperating with the Com- 
mittee. Also available is a list of Time, 
Life, and Fortune articles of current sig- 
nificance on the Far East. Write to the 
Committee on Asiatic Studies at 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 


oO oa oO 


Voices of History edited by Franklin 
Watts, brings together in one volume im- 
portant speeches and papers of the year 
1941. Arranged in pth is seth order, the 
speeches include most of Roosevelt’s, 
Churchill’s international broadcasts, and 
rea of Stalin, Chiang Kai-shek, Hull, 

den, Molotov, Pius XII, Petain, Darlan, 
Ribbentrop, Hitler, Matsuoko, Hirohito, 
and Mussolini. Papers include declarations 
of war, messages to Congress, diplomatic 






















































Teachers Choose 
Intelligent Gifts 


In every community, it is to be expected that 
teachers with their discriminating tastes and their 
cultivated interests, will give Christmas presents of 
superior choice. Magazine subscriptions as distinc- 
tive gifts have won the approval of thousands of 
high-minded educators. 


MAGAZINES ARE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We mail attractive gift announcement As a special privilege to teachers, cash 
cards direct to your friends, or the cards need not accompany orders. We can send 
can be sent to you for personal distribu- our bill which need not be paid until Jan, 
tion—no charge whatever. 15, 1943. 


Your own subscriptions, new or renewal, may be included at the 1 year rates shown below and 
the subscriptions in any combination (excepting third column) may be sent to different addresses, 





GIFT OFFERS POPULAR CLUBS 

Column (A) gives the price on one subscription. You can order two Special prices to 

subscriptions to the same magazine at the special rate under one address 

Column (B). 
(A) (B) (A) (B) American Magazine 

American Girl .... $1.50 $2.00 Mademoiselle ......$2.50 $4.00 | Woman’s Home _.. 6.08 
American Home . 150 2.25 Magazine Digest ... 3.00 5.00 Companion 
American Magazine . 2.50 4.00 McCall’s .. sees. 1.50 2.40 | Collier’s 
Better Homes & Gar- News Week ....... 5.00 7.50 Cc satin 

dens VRE 1.50 2.50 New Yorker . 6.00 9.50 a keep ... 5.00 
Child Life -..++. 2.50 4,00 Omnibook ........ 5.00 8.50 House ng 
Christian Herald ... 1.50 2.50 Outdoor Life .... 2.00 3.00 Collier’s | 473 
Collier’s Weekly ... 3.00 5.00 Popular Mechanics . 2.50 4.50 American Magazine | *** 
OO Eee 2.75 5.00 Popular Photography. 3.00 5.00 ‘ 
Cosmopolitan ...... 3.00 6.00 Popular Science .... 2.00 3.00 | Harper’sMagazine| ¢ 99 
Esquire ..... weee- 5.00 9.00 Radio News 3.90 ase Reader’s Digest 
Etude ...... ecees. 2.50 4.00 Reader’s Digest a. ; 
Flying |. .... cece. $00 BO9 Modhock ......... 350 4ap | EommentGutm) ae 
ee oe 7.75 15.50 Saturday EveningPost 3.00 5.00 gue 
OS Se 1.50 2.50 Scholastic ......... 2.00 3.00 McCall’s 
Good Housekeeping . 3.00 6.00 Time ............ 5.00 8.50 | Redbook } see eeeeenee 3.25 
Harpers Magazine . 4.00 7.00 ‘True Story .... 1.00 2.00 
House & Garden 3.00 5.00 U. S. News 4.00 6.00 Sotardey Evening Past} 4.00 
Jack & Jill . 3.00 es aba al ie ah ' . Ladies Home Journal | 
Ladies Home Journal. 1.50 250 Vogue ........... 5.00 8.00 

Sic s'ss wins .50 6.00 Woman,The ...... 1.00 1.75 | Woman’s Home 

E056 eeemedete~ 4.50 8.00 Woman’s Home Com- Com ion eee 
Look eeccece 2.25 4.00 eR 1.50 2.50 American Magazine 


Use the coupon at once for Christmas 
Eve delivery. Prices are subject to 
withdrawal without notice. 










THE MAYFAIR AGENCY pe 
51 East 33rd St., se gfe 
New York City 


Please send gift cards and these subscripti 











to. 








My Name. 
Address. 


OC Remittance enclosed. 








O Bill me Jon. 15, 1943. 
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subjects with which it deals. 











THE LIVING RECORD OF 
THE ARTS OF THE WORLD 








The 


MAGAZINE of ART 


Published by 


eeu The AMERICAN FEDERATION of ARTS 


Washington, D. C. 


People are turning to deeper values today. The arts are finding 
new appreciation in the home through the classroom. The Maga- 
zine of Art is your answer to this trend. Its appeal is not limited 
to intellectual circles. On the contrary, the emphasis is on 
readability, variety, and the “common touch” approach to the 


Currently stressing the culture of the Western Hemisphere, the 
magazine is generally devoted to the arts, both classic and con- 
temporary, of all lands. About one-half of the magazine content is 
pictorial—illustrations accompanying popular articles by well- 
known authorities on Painting, Sculpture, Design, Photography, 
Architecture and other visual arts. 


Every student, every artist, every teacher, every person interested 
in any of the arts should read the MAGAZINE OF ART. It is 
a MUST for every school library. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES Subscribers, 
Teachers and Students, $3 School Year 





























(vnen SPEED'S YOUR NEED 


PHONE TELEGRAMS T0 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 
















Our 
health or fun. They are worthy of your attention. 
remember to mention this magazine when 
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to our readers see: 


Page 39 in SCHOLASTIC 
Page 22 in WORLD WEEK 


in this week’s issue 








MAGAZINES 


To Your Pupils... 
Friends . . . Relatives 
- « « Fellow Teachers 


FOR SPECIAL RATES 


P 4T last week's 
“JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 





Watts, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 
City, $3.50.) 
oO 
Social Studies Skills, with Individual 
Self-Testing Key, by Forrest E. Long and 
Helen Halter, is a textbook for social stud- 
ies classes of the upper elementary grades, 
junior high school, and first year of senior 
high school. Offers systematic method of 
teaching 20 basic social studies skills and 
plan for checking pupil achievement in 
each skill. Plentiful practice materials and 
tests, numerous visual aids. Skills include 
parliamentary procedure, use of encyclo- 
pedia, dictionary, map, atlas, and library 
card catalogue, reading of graphs, and the 
preparation and presentation of oral and 
written reports. (Inor Publishing Co., Inc., 
207 Fourth Ave., New York City. List 
price, $1.50. Discounts on quantities. ) 
° oO ° 
A new series of objective tests on fire 
safety is issued by New York University. 
Tests cover grades four to eight, high 
school and adults, and civilian defense of- 
ficers. The tests for school children are 
adapted for use in units of study. Sample 
set on request from the Center for Safety 
Education, New York University, 8 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
° oO oO 


Art for All, by Francis G. Bartlett and 
Claude C. Crawford, edited by Ray Faulk- 
ner (Harper) is a new text-book present- 
ing a course in art appreciation as related 
to dress, home, school, and work. Considers 
problems of applying artistic principles to 
the ordinary things which high school boys 
and girls use, work with and wear. Illu- 
strated. Problems and activities at the end 
of each chapter. 

o 

Americans and Their Sougs, by Frank 
Luther (Harper) presents a picture, in 
words and music, of the men and women 
who made America strong from 1620 to 
1900. Book contains many unfamiliar 
songs which have played a part in the 
lives of our ancestors, as well as the hetter- 
known melodies of the past. Accompanying 
text is interesting and readable. 

oO o ° 


Headline Books, a series published b 
the Foreign Policy Association, 2 E. 38 
Street, New York City, has released Mexico, 
the Making of a Nation, by Hubert Her- 
ring. This book offers a new understanding 
a appreciation of our next door neigh- 
bors. Discusses the history, people, politics, 
religion, agriculture, mining, foreign policy, 
and future of Mexico. With a list of sug- 
gested reading. (25c). 

c) e 7 


The Australian News and Information 
Bureau, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
provides authoritative material for educa- 
tors which includes a monthly bulletin, 
Australia. This bulletin gives a factual 
account of current Australian life and war 
effort and will be sent on request. Films, 
pictures, a handbook, and other illustrated 
publications are also available. A course 
of study for intermediate grades, “Geog- 
raphy of Australia,” has been prepared by 
Jerrine Mote. With illustrations, notes on 
teaching procedure, and an ample bibliog- 


raphy. 


exchanges, treaties, and agreements. In- 4 
troduction by Charles A. Beard. (Franklin ~ 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES 7, 


1902, American Airlines, Ine. ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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World War ll Has Seesawed 
Across the Desert Six Times 


IBYA is the land where the Afri- 
can desert is harshest. Despite 
this, Italians, Germans and Brit- 

- ish have seesawed across it six times 
during this war. 
Libya was the scene of a famous 
exploit in American history. In the 
early 19th century, it was a strong- 
hold of the Barbary Pirates, who 
preyed on shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. The United States carried on 
a war against these pirates (see last 
week's Builders of America). 
An American military man, Wil- 
liam Eaton, without orders from 
superior officers, decided to march 
against the pirate stronghold of 
Derna. He joined forces with Ahmet, 
_ the rightful Bey of Tripoli, whose 
throne had been stolen by a false 
Bey. On March 8, 1805, Eaton and 
Ahmet started from Alexandria with 
a force of about 500 men. During the 
. march of 600 miles, the camel- 

“drivers and the Arab chiefs mutinied 
time, and again. Ahmet once put 
himself at the head of the Arabs and 
ordered them to attack Eaton. But 
Eaton put down all mutinies, and 
kept on across the desert. On April 
27 he captured Derna and held it 
until the U. S. won the war. 

Eaton’s men included U. S. Ma- 


Photo at left: Arab of Libya with 
two of his camels. Libyan desert is 
so hot and fierce that even the 
Arabs do not like to venture into it. 


rines. The words “To the shores of 
Tripoli” in the Marine Hymn refer 
to this event. 

Turkey controlled Libya until 
1912, when Italy defeated Turkey in 
a war and took Libya. 


SEESAW WAR 

The long Battle of Libya of World 
War II began in September, 1940. 
The Italians under General Graziani 
crossed the border into Egypt. They 
advanced less than 100 miles, where 
they were stopped by a small force 
of British troops. 

In December, 1940, the British 
drove the Italians out of Egypt and 
back into Libya. The British kept 
going until they were 150 miles west 
of Benghazi (see map). 

The Italians called for help from 
the Germans. In April, 1941, German 
Marshal Rommel and_ the Afrika 
Korps arrived to help the Italians. 

With dive bombers and excellent 
tanks, the Germans drove the British 
all the way back to Egypt. A small 
British garrison held out in Tobruk, 
as the Nazis went around this sea- 
port. 
Then came the dry‘season, and the 
war came to a halt because of un- 
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bearable heat and fierce sandstorms. 
When the dry season ended in No- 
vember, 1941, the British launched 
an offensive into Libya. For two 
months, the British again pushed 
back the Axis troops. Again the Brit- 
ish advanced 150 miles west of 
Benghazi. 

Then, in January, 1942, Rommel’s 
troops turned the tide. The Germans 
rolled on last summer, until they 
were only 70 miles from Alexandria. 

There the battle lines halted, until 
the British 8th Army began its pres- 
ent offensive to drive Rommel and 
the Afrika Korps out of Libya once 
and for all. 


Map shows Libya, Egypt, and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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Three Lions 


EGYP 


Civilization’s First Home 
Is Base of United Nations 


GYPT was the site of the first 
F civilization in the Western World. 

The earliest known date of the 
West is that on an Egyptian calen- 
dar. Translated into our calendar, it 
would be 4241 B.C. 

Ancient Egypt controlled the East- 
ern Mediterranean. Most of the 
Egyptians were vassals, who grew 
grain for feudal lords called Pha- 
raohs. The vassals were heavily taxed 
by the Pharaohs and priests, so that 
great public temples and burial mon- 
uments could be built. Throughout 
the ages men have gazed in awe at 
the ruins of ancient Egypt—the pyra- 
mids near Cairo, the Sphinx, the 
massive stone statues. 

Egypt's wealth, agriculture, and 
trade made her the envy of all con- 
querors. Alexander the Great of 
Macedonia conquered Egypt in 322 
B.C., when she was the center of the 
world. He built the naval city of 
Alexandria. 

Then came the Romans, and 
Egypt became the granary of Rome. 
After the Romans came the Moham- 
medans. They made Cairo the capi- 
tal of Islam (a term meaning the 
Mohammedan world). 

In this war, Mussolini and Hitler 
looked greedily upon Egypt. In or- 
der to protect Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, the British made a brave de- 
cision. In 1940, although it appeared 


Phoro at left: Australian mechanized 


cavalry with the British 8th Army 


dash across the Libyan desert, in 
pursuit of Rommel’s fleeing troops. 


that the Germans might invade the 
British Isles, the British Government 
decided to send their best troops to 
Egypt. This decision was proved 
correct last month, when the British 
8th Army drove the Axis troops 
across Egypt and Libya. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NILE 

Most of Egypt is desert, except for 
a strip of fertile land which runs the 

-length of the Nile River. Because of 
the Nile, Egypt built one of the finest 
civilizations, now produces a great 
part of the world’s cotton supply, 
and has possibilities of becoming an 
industrial nation. At present, Egypt 
is 80% agricultural—and all the agri- 
culture depends on the Nile. 

Every summer heavy rains fall in 
Ethiopia. By early autumn this rain 
swells the Nile in Egypt and causes 
it to flood. When the flood waters 
later recede, they leave a layer of 
rich mud over the dry earth of the 
Nile Valley. On this mud the Egyp- 
tians plant their crops of grain and 
cotton. 

The tremendous power of the Nile 
rapids has never yet been harnessed. 
When the water power is used fully, 
it will enable great factories to be 
built beside the river. 


EGYPT’S GOVERNMENT 

In December, 1914—just after the 
beginning of World War I-—Brit- 
ish warships sailed to Alexandria, 
and the British took Egypt as a pro- 
tectorate. The British improved roads 
and irrigation. They 
bettered the condi- 
tions of the Fellahin 
—the very poor peas- —& 
ants who toil on the #@ 
land with primitive 
instruments. 

The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan had been 
under the joint con- 
trol of -Britain and 
Egypt since 1899. This 
region is part desert, 
part wild swamps and 
elephant country, and 
part fertile Nile land. 


Photo at right shows 
three Egyptian boys 
in the streets of Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt. 


In 1922 Britain gave up her sed 
tectorate of Egypt, and secoqulell 
Egypt as an independent nation. 
However, the British kept their 
rights in the Sudan. 

When Egypt became independent, 
her ruler changed his title from Sul- 
tan to King. The present ruler is 22- 
year-old King Farouk. His Govern- 
ment broke relations with the Axis, 
and jailed all Germans in the coun- 
try, as soon as the war began. How- - 
ever, Egypt has never declared war 
on the Axis. 

King Farouk has allowed the Brit- 
ish to send troops and mre into 
Egypt. He has also supplied food for 
the British armies. 

In former years, Egypt had the 
greatest army of any small nation. 
Today the army is small but well- 
mechanized. The soldiers are light- 
skinned Egyptians and dark Nu- 
bians. There is an excellent camel 
corps for desert patrol. The camels 
can travel 40 miles an hour. 

In 1940 the Egyptian Government 
armed the desert Arabs—the. white- 
robed Bedouins. 

Today Egypt’s beautiful capital, 
Cairo, is geared to war. Throu 
Cairo’s winding streets walk Scotch 
soldiers in kilts, huge Rhodesians 
from the lion country of South 
Africa, bearded Sikhs from India, 
Egyptians with their red fezzes 
(round hats), and airmen of Greece, 
the United States, and the Fighting 
French. 

Cairo’s name has great meaning 
for the whole African war. Cairo is 
our word for El Kahira—which 
means The Victorious! 
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LIBYA 


World War li Has Seesawed 
Across the Desert Six Times 


IBYA is the land where the Afri- 
can desert is harshest. Despite 
this, Italians, Germans and Brit- 

- ish have seesawed across it six times 
during this war. 
Libya was the scene of a famous 
exploit in American history. In the 
early 19th century, it was a strong- 
hold of the Barbary Pirates, who 
preyed on shipping in the Mediter- 
ranean. The United States carried on 
a war against these pirates (see last 
week's Builders of America). 
An American military man, Wil- 
liam Eaton, without orders from 
superior officers, decided to march 
i the pirate stronghold of 
Derna. He joined forces with Ahmet, 
the rightful Bey of Tripoli, whose 
throne had been stolen by a false 
Bey. On March 8, 1805, Eaton and 
Ahmet started from Alexandria with 
a force of about 500 men. During the 
. march of 600 miles, the camel- 

“drivers and the Arab chiefs mutinied 
time and again. Ahmet once put 
himself at the head of the Arabs and 
ordered them to attack Eaton. But 
Eaton put down all mutinies, and 
kept on across the desert. On April 
27 he captured Derna and held it 
until the U. S. won the war. 

Eaton’s men included U. S. Ma- 


so hot and fierce that even the 
Arabs do not like to venture into it. 


rines. The words “To the shores of 


Tripoli” in the Marine Hymn refer 


to this event. 

Turkey controlled Libya until 
1912, when Italy defeated Turkey in 
a war and took Libya. 


SEESAW WAR 

The long Battle of Libya of World 
War II began in September, 1940. 
The Italians under General Graziani 
crossed the border into Egypt. They 
advanced less than 100 miles, where 
they were stopped by a small force 
of British troops. 

In December, 1940, the British 
drove the Italians out of Egypt and 
back into Libya. The British kept 
going until they were 150 miles west 
of Benghazi (see map). 

The Italians called for help from 
the Germans. In April, 1941, German 
Marshal Rommel and. the Afrika 
Korps arrived to help the Italians. 

With dive ‘bombers and excellent 
tanks, the Germans drove the British 
all the way back to Egypt. A small 
British garrison held out in Tobruk, 
as the Nazis went around this sea- 
port. 
Then came the dry‘season, and the 
war came to a halt because of un- 


Photo at left: Arab of Libya with 
two of his camels. Libyan desert is 




























bearable heat and fierce sandstorms. 
When the dry season ended in No- 
vember, 1941, the British launched 
an offensive into Libya. For two 
months, the British again pushed 
back the Axis troops. Again the Brit- 
ish advanced 150 miles west of 
Benghazi. 

Then, in January, 1942, Rommel’s 
troops turned the tide. The Germans 
rolled on last summer, until they 
were only 70 miles from Alexandria. 

There the battle lines halted, until 
the British 8th Army began its pres- 
ent offensive to drive: Rommel and 
the Afrika Korps out of Libya once 
and for all. 


Map shows Libya, Egypt, and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
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Three Lions 


EGYPT 


Civilization’s First Home 
Is Base of United Nations 


civilization in the Western World. 

The earliest known date of the 
West is that on an Egyptian calen- 
dar. Translated into our calendar, it 
would be 4241 B.C. 

Ancient Egypt controlled the East- 
ern Mediterranean. Most of the 
Egyptians were vassals, who grew 
grain for feudal lords called Pha- 
raohs. The vassals were heavily taxed 
by the Pharaohs and priests, so that 
great public temples and burial mon- 
uments could be built. Throughout 
the ages men have gazed in awe at 
the ruins of ancient Egypt—the pyra- 
mids near Cairo, the Sphinx, the 
massive stone statues. 

Egypt's wealth, agriculture, and 
trade made her the envy of all con- 
querors. Alexander the Great of 
Macedonia conquered Egypt in 322 
B.C., when she was the center of the 
world. He built the naval city of 
Alexandria. 

Then came the Romans, and 
Egypt became the granary of Rome. 
After the Romans came the Moham- 
medans. They made Cairo the capi- 
tal of Islam (a term meaning the 
Mohammedan world). 

In this war, Mussolini and Hitler 
looked greedily upon Egypt. In or- 
der to protect Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, the British made a brave de- 
cision. In 1940, although it appeared 


Pci was the site of the first 


Phovro at left: Australian mechanized 


cavalry with the British 8th Army 


dash across the Libyan desert, in 
pursuit of Rommel’s fleeing troops. 


that the Germans might invade the 
British Isles, the British Government 
decided to send their best troops to 
Egypt. This decision was proved 
correct last month, when the British 
8th Army drove the Axis troops 
across Egypt and Libya. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE NILE 
Most of Egypt is desert, except for 
a strip of fertile land which runs the 


~length of the Nile River. Because of 


the Nile, Egypt built one of the finest 
civilizations, now produces a great 
part of the world’s cotton supply, 
and has possibilities of becoming an 
industrial nation. At present, Egypt 
is 80% agricultural—and all the agri- 
culture depends on the Nile. 

Every summer heavy rains fall in 
Ethiopia. By early autumn this rain 
swells the Nile in Egypt and causes 
it to flood. When the flood waters 
later recede, they leave a layer of 
rich mud over the dry earth of the 
Nile Valley. On this mud the Egyp- 
tians plant their crops of grain and 
cotton. 

The tremendous power of the Nile 
rapids has never yet been harnessed. 
When the water power is used fully, 
it will enable great factories to be 
built beside the river. 


EGYPT’S GOVERNMENT 

In December, 1914—just after the 
beginning of World War I-—Brit- 
ish warships sailed to Alexandria, 
and the British took Egypt as a pro- 
tectorate. The British improved roads 
and irrigation. They 
bettered the condi- 
tions of the Fellahin 
—the very poor peas- 
ants who toil on the 
land with primitive 
instruments. 

The Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan had been 
under the joint con- 
trol of -Britain and 
Egypt since 1899. This 
region is part desert, 
part wild swamps and 
elephant country, and 
part fertile Nile land. 





Photo at right shows 
three Egyptian boys 
in the streets of Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt. 


In 1922 Britain gave up her be 
tectorate of Egypt, and reccipael 
Egypt as an independent nation. 
However, the British kept their 
rights in the Sudan. 

When Egypt became independent, 
her ruler changed his title from Sul- 
tan to King. The present ruler is 22- 
year-old King Farouk. His Govern- 
ment broke relations with the Axis, 
and jailed all Germans in the coun- 
try, as soon as the war began. How- - 
ever, Egypt has never declared war 
on the Axis. 

King Farouk has allowed the Brit- 
ish to send troops and supplies into © 
Egypt. He has also supplied food for 
the British armies. 

In former years, Egypt had the 
greatest army of any small nation. 
Today the army is small but well- 
mechanized. The soldiers are light- 
skinned Egyptians and dark Nu- 
bians. There is an excellent camel 
corps for desert patrol. The camels 
can travel 40 miles an hour. 

In 1940 the Egyptian Government 
armed the desert Arabs—the, white- 
robed Bedouins. 

Today Egypt’s beautiful capital, 
Cairo, is geared to war. Through 
Cairo’s winding streets walk Scotch 
soldiers in kilts, huge Rhodesians 
from the lion country of South 
Africa, bearded Sikhs from India, 
Egyptians with their red fezzes 
(round hats), and airmen of Greece, 
the United States, and the Fighting 
French. 

Cairo’s name has great meaning 
for the whole African war. Cairo is 
our word for El Kahira—which 
means The Victorious! 








































































1 OUR ENEMY: JAPAN 


Fill the blank in each sentence with the letter a 
the correct word from the list in parentheses. (Each right 
answer counts 2. Total, 20.) 

(a—President; b—19th; c—Korea; d—passive resistance; e— 
Western; f—economic; g—17th; h—1853; i—China’s; j—moral; k— 
fortified; ]—America; m—Manchuria; n—Russia’s; o—1919; p— 
Germany; q—1937; r—Army; s—returned; t—1932; u—Open Door; 
v—1941; w—military ) 

1. Japan was almost unknown to the outside world unti] the 


e of the century. 
2. Then the Japanese saw that Asia was coming under 
——____— domination. 
8. The Japanese was responsible only to the 


Emperor and could overthrow the cabinet. 
4. In 1894 Japan went to war with China over control of 


5. The Japanese declared war on in World War I. 
6. Japan withdrew from the League of Nations in —___——. 
7. She had already —_______ the islands mandated to her. 
8. Japan signed the Washington treaty providing for the 
—_—___—. policy in China. 
9. Japan’s en drive to conquer China began in 
10. The U. S. employed pressure to persuade 


Japan against further aggression. 
Score 





2 THE MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, AND LIBYA 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each of 
the following statements. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 10.) 

1. When the Greek and British troops were defeated in 
Greece in 1941, many of them fled to (a) Cyprus; (b) Malta; 
(c) Crete. 

2. Malta is (a) the home of Mt. Etna, the volcano; (b) the 
most heavily bombed spot in the war; (c) owned by Spain. 

8. In the early 19th century Libya was the stronghol of (a) 
the Barbary Pirates; (b) the Romans; (c) the U.S. Marines. 

4. Alexandria was named for (a) a British general; (b) a 
conqueror from Macedonia; (c) one of the Pharaohs. 

5. The present ruler of Egypt is (a) Benito Mussolini; (b) 
King Farouk; (c) Bey Ahmet. 

Score 





3 AVIATION 


From the following list of statements, check five which 
seem sensible to you. (Each right answer counts 2. Total, 
10.) 

1. Aviation has changed the size of the world physically. 

2. Aviation has caused the world to “shrink” as far as human 

are concerned. 

8. A speed of ten miles per hour was the fastest speed of land 
travel a century ago. 

4. American clipper ships with sails were faster than steam- 


g ‘The Queen Mary's best average speed was 36 miles an hour. 
6. Until the 20th century, men thought the earth was a cyl- 


7. Columbus and Magellan proved that the earth was round. 





2, Tae Mowe Megusine fer Youth. Published 
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. Editorial & 


Test your “Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
World Week. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


8. Aviation enables us to use many of the earth’s resources 
which were formerly inaccessible. 
Score 


A ONE YEAR SINCE PEARL HARBOR 


If the statement is a fact, circle the letter F. If it is an 
opinion, circle the letter O. (Each right answer counts 2. 
Total, 20.) 

1.F 





The United Nations are gradually taking the initia- 
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COENBABAL ON’ 


The Russians have made a magnificent stand. 
The U. S. has borne the brunt in the Pacific. 
Today we are stronger in every way than in 194]. 
Our anti-submarine tactics are paying dividends. 
The danger of our supply lines ir cut is over. 
Our greatest naval victory in this war took place 
uadalcanal. 

This battle was fought against a larger fleet. 
The Japanese will never return to the southern 
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Next on our schedule is an invasion of Europe. 


Score 


5 REPUBLICANS LOOK TO THE FUTURE 


If the statement is true, circle the letter T. If it is false, 
circle the letter F. (Each right answer counts 2. Total 20.) 


1. T F In the November elections the Republicans won 
complete control of Congress. 

2.T F Election results also brought forth proposals to 
increase the authority of Congress in the whole war effort. . 

38. T F According to Vandenberg, the President will not 
cooperate with a Joint Committee on War Problems. 

4.T F The proposal to form a joint Administrative-Con- 
gressional Peace Committee is intended to cut down the Presi- 
dent’s war-time powers. 

5. T F Supporters of these proposals believe election re- 
sults showed public dissatisfaction with the war’s conduct. 

6. T F Representative Martin resigned as House Minority 
Leader to give Ful time to the Republican National Committee. 

7. T F All Republican leaders feel America should co- 
operate with other nations when the war is over. 

8. T F Apparently the voters paid little attention to the 
records of their Congressmen on war questions. 

9. T F In order to keep peace in the party, a compromise 
candidate such as Alf M. Landon may be chosen as leader. 

10. T F Willkie will lead the isolationist forces in the party. 





Score 





6 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If the statement is a fact, circle the letter F. If it is an 
opinion, circle the letter O. (Each right answer counts 4. 
Total, 20.) 


1. F O The draft program has been somewhat shortsighted. 

2. F O Local boards made their own manpower policy. 

8. F O The 40-hour week is unfair to management. 

4.F O A new bill before Congress provides for an Office 
of War Mobilization. 

5. F O This bill will be passed. 


Score 
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breakfast table for the nutrients you 


need as well as the food you love 





@ You're eating right when you dip 
your spoon into a big, luscious bowl- 
ful of your favorite Kellogg Cereal. 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


grain levels of Vitamin B, (Thiamin), 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 


) ALL KELLOGG CEREALS _ 
TARE THE KIND RECOMMENDED 
BY UNCLE SAM 
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Niacin and Iron. This means that all 
Kellogg Cereals meet the recom- 
mendations of the U.S. Official Nutri- 
tion Food Rules. So help yourself 
to delicious Kellogg Cereals. They’re . 
all good. They’re all good for you. 
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“No fool me! 
Arrow is for shooting bear 


hb 


longest-wearing collar made. Man 

say Trump have handsomest “ 
collar made. Man say Trump no 
shrink more than 1% when I fall 
through ice. Man say Trump never 

lose button for you to sew on. Man 

say many things.” 

Mr. Oomiak went into the igloo 
and put on his Arrow Trump shirt. 
When he came out, Mrs. Oomiak 
could not believe her eyes. 

“You beautiful!” she shrieked. 
“You pretty like American explor- 


M™: OOMIAK had been impa- 
tient with Mr. Oomiak ever 
since the night he brought home 
the ice box. 


“Biglummox! You fall for every- 
thing man sell at trading post!” 
she roared. 

‘Man say I need Arrow Shirt for 

six months day- 

time. Make me 
~ look pretty. 
Make you like 





me Better. er! How much costs this Arrow 
Take um Trump?” 
back. I like you worse!’’ she “Two buck, two bit.” 


screamed. 


“Oh no. Man say shirt is Arrow 
Trump! Man say Trump have 


“‘Here ten buck, ten bit. Go back 
to trading post. Buy five Arrow 
Trump for me.” 


ARROW SHIRTS 


TIES - HANDKERCHIEFS - UNDERWEAR + SPORTS SHIRTS 
* BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 
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thrilling events, dates, places and people 
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Authentic, timely, dramatic—exciting map in brilliant colors features 
t made America. Famous 
speeches of founding fathers, statesmen, heroes . . . dates of im- 


: revolutionary flags—everything you want to know, should know 
about your country in these vital times. Wall size. Heavy papers 
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Lt. Gen. Mark W. Clark 


Did Groundwork for 
African Invasion 


N a secret mission to North 

Africa before the Yankee in 

vasion, Lieutenant General 
Mark W. Clark hid in a cellar, lost hig 
clothes and $18,000 in gold, and narrow. 
ly escaped being captured by Vichy 
French police. But he returned to Lon- 
don with vital information which 
paved the way for our forces. 

Clark is now 
deputy command- 
er-in-chief of the 
Allied African Ex- 

edition. He had 

een sent to Lon- 
don in July, 1942, 
where he worked 
under Lieutenant 
General “Ike” Eis- 
enhower. 

Clark is tall, 
slim and not much of a talker. His busi- 
ness is fighting. In England he trained 
our men “to kill without being killed.” 
He opened up an artillery fire in their 
faces, fired machine gun bursts close 
overhead. He also ordered twenty-five- 
mile hikes, explaining that “you can't 
ride into battle.” He is a disciplinarian, 
but thoughtful of his troops. He gets 
to know them well. 





Followed in Father’s Footsteps 


Clark has stuck to the infantry dur- 
ing all his years in the Army. When 
asked why, he once remarked, quotin 
Napoleon, that “Infantry is the Queen o 
Battle.” Then, in what for him was a 
burst of words, he added that he wished 
to follow in the footsteps of his father 
Colonel Charles C. Clark. Most of 
Clark’s 46 years have been spent around 
military posts. 

Graduated from West Point in 1917, 
Clark sailed for France the next year. 
He was wounded in World War I, re 
ceived the order of the Purple Heart for 
valog. He was with the army of occupa- 
tion in Coblenz after the war. 

After his return to the States, he re- 
ceived further training at Army schools. 
In 1940 he returned to the War.College 
as an instructor. He was later with the 
staff at General Headquarters in Wash- 
ington. In May, 1942, he was put im 
command of U.S. ground forces in the 
European theatre of operations. 

Clark is married, has two children. 
A son is at West Point. (See photo on 


page 5.) The General likes to fish and § 





take long walks. But he’s too busy now. | 
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Lt. Gen. B. L. Montgomery 


Cracked Rommel’s 
Hold on Egypt 


HEN Lieutenant General Ber- 
We: Law Montgomery of the 

British Eighth Army put Rom- 
mel to rout in Egypt, he dined with one 
of his captives, Nazi General Ritter von 
Thoma. Von Thoma told him that Ger- 
man Intelligence regarded him as a 
ruthless man. 

Whether ruthless or not, General 
Montgomery _in- 
sists on getting 
things done the 
way he has de- 
cided they should 
be done. And he 
takes no excuses. 

Little Monty” is 
1 veteran from 
Ulster. He is un- 
smiling, demand- 
ing and brusque. 
When he begins to lecture his staff, he 
says, “I will not have anyone coughing 
while I'm speaking. We will therefore 
have a two-minute interval for you to 
get your coughing over before I begin.” 
When the interval has passed, Monty 
begins. Nobody coughs. 





Reads Bible Every Day 


He neither smokes nor drinks and is 
known to be religious. When he left his 
command in England to go to Egypt, he 
told his staff, “Gentlemen, I read my 
Bible every day, and I recommend that 
you do the same.” He believes that fight- 
ing is a job, and he concentrates all his 
efforts on doing that job well. 

Monty’s been working at the “job” 
for thirty-four years, since he was gradu- 
ated from Britain’s West Point, Sand- 
hurst. He served on the Western Front 
in World War I, and won the D.S.C. 
and the French Military Cross. He never 
asks his men to do anything he wouldn’t 
do himself. When he ordered a six-mile 
run at 6 a.m. once a week for his staff 
in England, Monty was usually out 
front himself. 

He was married at the age of 40. 
It is said he issued daily orders to his 
household staff for the rearing of his one 
son from the very beginning. When his 
wife died, Monty disappeared for a year 
to bear his grief alone. 

Second in command to General Sir 
Harold R.L.G. Alexander, Monty ap- 
plied to his superior’s strategy the sort 
of tactics he himself designed. Authori- 
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TO GET 


THE JUMP 
It Takes 
Energy 


and 
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A Source of Both is this 
Famous Whole Grain Food! 


And fourth, here’s a he-man break- 
fast you can really get your teeth 
into—that stays crisp in the milk— 
that’s mighty keen to taste. 


First, it’s the Vitamin B, (Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat is a good source) 
that helps nourish the nerves. 

Second, the Vitamin B, helps con- 
vert the foods we eat into real body 
energy. 

Third, Nabisco Shredded Wheat 
gives you all the energy of pure 
whole wheat. 














EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 











S Baked by NABISCO.. 


. NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



















FLATFOOT FRANKIE 


Everybody’s All-American 


HE fellow who will be on every- 
body’s All-American this year is 
“Flatfoot” Frankie Sinkwich, captain 
of the University of Georgia football 
team. 
If ever there was a one-man team, 


Frankie is it. He runs like a wild- 











SPORTS 


eyed buffalo, passes like a Dead-Eye 
Dick, and kicks like a steer. 
Looking at. him, you'd never take 
him for a footballer, much less a 
Superman. He’s five feet ten inches 
and weighs 180 pounds, and has a 
shape like the pudgy half of the 
Abbott and Costello team. His feet 
are so flat that he was rejected for 
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DIZZY PRINT HANKIES IN WASHABLE COLORS! 


Most printed handkerchiefs have their little moment of fascination 
... which fades at the first touch of realistic soap and water. But when 
you choose Crown* Tested spun rayon hankies... it’s just the begin- 


ning of a beautiful friendship! 


Tuck one brightly into your pocket (very sharp... what a flash of 
color!). Wear it as a decoration—and use it, too. The fabric is wonder- 
fully absorbent and very soft. And it washes beautifully... just whisk it 
through suds, and quicker than you can Lindy Hop, it’s bright again! 


Why not have a. bouquet of them... one for every day in the week? 
You'll find them in good stores everywhere. Price: about 35 each. 


What an idea for Christmas giving! 


* Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly in size (2%), color, or texture during 


a reasonable service life.”” With 


these words, the new CROWN Tested identification 


serves as a witness, constantly testifying to the fabric quality 8 


“CROWN” TESTED RAYON FABRICS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of Crown Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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military training in his freshmapge™ 


year. 
Frankie is the only son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank I. Sinkwich, of Youngs. 
town, Ohio, where Dad Sinkwich 
Owns a restaurant. Frankie learned” 
his football ABC’s at the Ursuling 
Parochial School. Later he attended 
Chaney High School, where he rap 
wilder than the British did chasi 
Rommel's army out of Egypt. 


From a dozen college ae 
offered him, he chose the one for 

University of Georgia. For a while 
he suffered from homesickness. Once 
he actually slipped off and went 
home, but returned in time to have 
a field day against the South Caro- 
lina freshmen. The score was 67 to 0, 


Frankie’s homesickness worried 
his coach, too. Once, after a bad day 
against Columbia, he was ready to 
pack up and go home. But the play- 
ers talked him out of it. Then he an- 
nounced that he was leaving the 
squad to give more time to his stud- 
ies. Finally he phoned his Dad im 
Youngstown and said he was coming 
home. This was too much for Mr, 
Sinkwich. He told Frankie to grow 
up. 

That talk was a tonic to the rebel, 
From that point on, he became the 
most popular student at Georgia. 
And after the second game of the 
194] season, the University was all 
for electing Frankie president. 

In that game, he had his jaw acci- 
dentally broken. For weeks, Frankie 
ate, or rather, drank through a straw, 
His diet consisted of milk, oran 
juice, chicken soup, and beef st 

All the while, believe it or not, 
Frankie was playing football! He 
wore a special helmet to protect his 
face and neck. During the season he 
carried the ball for ten touchdowns, 
passed for seven others, and kicked 
a field goal. To top it off, he scored 
a touchdown and passed for three 
others in the Orange Bowl game. 

During the current season, Frankie 
has been sensational in every game. 
Alabama, for example, had the 
Georgia Bulldogs beaten 10 to 0 in 
the last quarter, when Frankie 
started filling the air with footballs. 
"Bama got airsick from the overhead 
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traffic. Final score: Sinkwich 21, 
"Bama 10. = 
Upon graduation in January,” 


Frankie will join the Marines. 
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"You've Got Me” 


Lieut. General Bernard L. Mont- 

ery, Field Commander of Britain’s 
ighth Army, which routed Rommel 
out of Africa, is known to his inti- 
mates as “Little Monty.” 

Not the least of “Little Monty's” char- 
acteristics is his supreme confidence in 
himself. Once, after a staff conference 
in which he outlined what he wanted 
done in a forthcoming action, a brig- 
adier general said, “I understand what 
is ahead of you. But what is behind 
me?” Tapping his finger on his chest, 
Montgomery replied, “You've got me 
behind you.” It is this self-confidence 
that prompted him to predict a smash- 
ing victory over Rommel while the 
Egyptian battle was still going on. 
-James MacDonald in The New York 
Times Magazine. 


Bath News 


Rear Admiral Henry Harwood, who 
has replaced Admiral Cunningham as 
commander of the British fleet in the 
Mediterranean, will always be associ- 
ated with the historic battle of the 
River Plate, when the much-vaunted 
German battleship Admiral Graf Spee, 
scuttled herself after being trapped 
and damaged by three small British 
ships. 

The battle brought to Commodore 
Harwood (which was his rank at that 
time) the first knighthood of the war, 
plus promotion to the rank of rear- 
admiral. Harwood tells a story about 
that knighthood, In the River Plate ac- 
tion an eleven-inch shell from the Graf 
Spee went into a port cabin in his 
ship, wrecked the captain’s bathroom, 
and also Harwood’s bathroom, and 
ended up in his bunk. When the news 
was radioed to him that he had been 
made a Knight Commander of the 
Bath*, and the captain a Companion of 
the Bath, a sailor standing nearby 
was heard to say: “Blimey — and 
they haven’t got a bath between 
them!”—Sidney Horniblow in Parade. 


Double Fault 


When Thomas B. Reed was Speaker 
of the House he once heard Congress- 
man Springer quote Henry Clay’s state- 
ment—“I’d rather be right than Presi- 
dent”—applying it to himself. Reed shot 
back: “The gentleman needn’t worry. 
He will never be either.” 


*The Order of. the Bath, the oldest 
Order of English knighthood, was in exist- 
ence in 1127. The man who was knighted 
Was required to bathe. The act of bathing 


© §ymbolized the pure life which his knightly 
: _ vows laid upon him. 





The Story of 
Gabriel Kron 


ABRIEL KRON hates work. In 
fact, he’s worked for years to find 
ways of eliminating work. 

It’s not that he’s lazy—he’s been 
working ever since he was 10. He’s done 
everything from washing dishes and 
peddling neckties to digging ditches and 
bottling vinegar. 

Gabe was broke when he came to 
America, but he wanted a college 
education more than anything in the 
world. So he really had to work. 

And Gabe did, for he was a very 
determined young man. (Once he made 
up his mind to learn English, and he 





never stopped until he had memorized 
a whole dictionary!) 

After seven. months of hard work, 
Gabe had exactly $5 over and above 
one year’s tuition. So he had to work 
all the way through college. 

With his diploma safely in his hands, 
he worked another month to earn an 
automobile; then he started on a tour 
of the world. 

The car collapsed in the middle of 
Death Valley, and Gabe walked the 
rest of the way. 

He did a great deal of thinking as he 
hiked along. For one thing, he figured 
out how to eliminate a lot of work by 





applying some very highbrow mathe- 
matics to some very practical engineer- 
ing problems. 

On and on he walked—thinking, 
sleeping in jails and treetops, hitching 
rides on elephants and tramp steamers. 

Eventually he strolled into the little 
Hungarian village he had left eight 
years before when he had gone to 






















America. The home-town folks were 
disappointed. Other people came back 
rich; Gabe had acquired only mosquito 


GV 






But one person wasn’t disappointed, 
and she married him. (Gabe claims it 
was because he told her that the men 
wash the dishes in America.) 

G-E engineers became interested in 
Gabe when they read one of his en- 
gineering reports. Then they heard him 
talk about his ideas and were so 
impressed they hired him. 

Since then the whole world has 
become interested in Gabe and his 
work-saving ideas, for in 1936 he 


received an international award for 
making a great contribution to elec- 
trical engineering. 





And he’s still working—still looking 
for ways to eliminate work. 

Maybe someday you will join Gabriel 
Kron and the men who, like » are 
searching restlessly for the better way. 
Gabe will tell you that it’s hard work— 
but that’s the one kind of work he loves. 

General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE ROAD TO MOROCCO. 

“~ (Paramount. Directed by 
David Butler. Associate Pro- 
ducer, Paul Jones.) 


THERE IS NOTHING in this film even 
remotely resembling the real Morocco. 
So don’t expect to see Marines landing. 

Paramount proudly advertises this 
movie as “the screwiest story ever 
filmed.” With that assertion few people 
will differ. If you've been following Bob 
Hope, Bing Crosby and Dorothy La- 
mour in their other “Road” pictures, 
youl find this one the screwiest—and 
the funniest—to date. 

Hope and Crosby, shipwrecked, are 
afloat on a raft which finally lands 
within a stone’s throw of the road to 
Morocco. They immediately hop onto a 
camel and sing the title song, which 
ends with the pun, “Like Webster's 
Dictionary, were Morocco-bound.” 
That gives you an idea, 

In Morocco they meet Princess 


i (Worthwhile) 
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a” TEEN-AGE” 
SKIN 


Don't risk making surface pimples worse by 
picking them. Instead, thinly cover each with 
Poslam, leaving some on overnight, if necessary. 
It hardly shows on the skin; girls can apply 
make-up right over Poslam. The powerful 
properties of this CONCENTRATED ointment 
work wonders in relieving that itch, redness 





and angry look; it’s brought swift, happy re- 
sults to thousands during 35 successful years. 
Only 50¢, all druggists. 

FREE: Generous sample, write postcard to 
Poslam, Dept. B.5, 254 W. 54 St., N. Y. City. 
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(So-so) 


Dorothy Lamour. A slightly confused 
soothsayer has prophesied that Dotty’s 
next spouse will die immediately after 
the marriage, so she decides to marry 
Hope, let him expire quickly, and then 
be ready to wed Sheik Anthony Quinn. 
Of course Hope doesn’t know it’s a gag. 

He tries to get rid of his old pal 
Bing, but just as soon as Dorothy La- 
mour hears him sing and gets a p Rae 
to sing back at him, both Hope and 
Quinn are out and Crosby is top man. 
This brings complications. The jealous 
sheik kidnaps Dotty, along with a girl 
whom Ho has fallen for (Dona 
Drake), pas boys are forced to stage 
a rescue. 

Chief virtue of the picture is that it 
never takes itself seriously. Even the 
bad gags come in for a ribbing at the 
hands of expert ad-libbers Crosby and 
Hope. And there are many good gags, 
too. What with camels = be talk, La- 
mour singing in Crosby’s voice and 
Hope in Lamour’s and Crosby in 
Hope’s, what with harem beauties and 
singable songs and fast-paced direction 
and freshness of wit—well, The Road 
to Morocco is sure-fire for old fans of 
this trio and excellent bait for new fans. 


‘ONCE UPON A_ HONEY- 


wm MOON. (RKO-Radio. Pro- 
duced and Directed by Leo 
McCarey.) 


AS THE title indicates, Once Upon a 
Honeymoon has some of the elements 
of a fairy-tale. But its background of 
human misery in a world going to 
pieces under the Nazis is terribly real- 
istic. The story is quite often gay and 
funny, but it is also quite often grim. 

At first Ginger Rogers seems merely 
an empty-headed gold-digger. She mar- 
ries Nazi baron Walter Slezak for 
money, apparently indifferent to his 
politics. But growing awareness of his 
alliance with the forces of doom comes 
to her and soon she has blossomed into 
a shrewd but warm-hearted humani- 
tarian, As she and her husband honey- 
moon in one country after another, gov- 
ernments fall and the Nazis march in. 
Cary Grant pursues them, torn between 
his interest as a rage gre in the 
baron’s connections and his interest as 
a suitor in convincing Ginger she’s 
made a mistake. He convinces her and 
they elude the baron. But not for long. 

From here on out, the excitement 
mounts. With deft touches, director- 
producer McCarey = laughter, 
suspense, romance and tragedy onto his 
canvas. 
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SICILY 


ISLAND 
AIR BASE 


oping into a three-cornered air fight 

in an’ immense triangle extending 
from Tunisia to Sardinia and Sicily. 
(See map on page 2.) Sicily, at the 
eastern corner of the triangle, is honey- 
combed with air bases from which the 
Nazi Luftwfte can operate. 

Geographically like a football at the 
toe of Italy’s boot, Sicily might also 
serve as a stepping stone to invasion, 
should the Allies decide to push into 
Europe through the Italian peninsula. 

Violence would not be new to Sicily. 
Three thousand years ago the Phoeni- 
cians settled there. In the eighth century 
B.C. came the Greeks. Five centuries 
later the Carthaginians drove the Greeks 
out. At that time the great city of Car- 
thage was located about three miles 
from the modern city of Tunis. Then 
came the Romans, the Vandals and 
Gcths, the Byzantines, the Saracens, the 
Normans. 

The Sicilian people would not sit 
back and take quietly the tyranny of 
Charles of Anjou. On Easter Sunday, 
1282, while the bells were ringing Ves- 
pers, they massacred their conquerors 


[or battle for North Africa is devel- 


) and proclaimed their independence un- 
der Pedro III of Aragon. The Sicilian 
PVespers, however, heralded another age 


of despotism under the Spanish, the 
French, and’ the Austrians, unti] Gari- 
baldi and his Red Shirts took control in 
1860 and annexed the island to Italy. 

Sicily, “the fairest garden of the Med- 
iterranean,” is a land of rugged mgun- 
tains, vineyards, olive trees, and flowers. 
It is dominated by volcanic Mount Etna, 












Black Star 


F e 
Sicily, at toe of Italian boot, has been a battleground for 5,000 years. It now plays a part in World War Il. 


which rises 10,750 feet above the blue 


waters of the Mediterranean. 
The area is 7 larger than that of 
Vermont. miles separate Sicily 
from Tunisia. Palermo is the city, 
with a population of $90,000. ex- 
ports Sa pease Gee 000 Ser 
sh, wine, oil, sumac, and salt. 











Get This 
Booklet on 
“HOW TO FLY” 


This booklet, especially prepared by a 


When you are of age many of you will go into 
the service. Get the right start! Prepare your- 
self NOW to serve in America’s Air Forces. 
Here limitless opportunities await you . . . 
to serve your country . . . to develop skills that 
will assure your success in the great aviation 
industry that victory will bring. 

Tie-in your schoolwork with actual flight 
training. If you are 16 or over you can learn to 
fly now with as little as 8 hours of dual in- 
struction in the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 

See your Piper Dealer at your local airport 
for a flight demonstration. Send today for the 
booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!” 


& PIPER 


POINTS THE WAY TO 
WINGS FOR ALL AMERICA 





PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
DEPT. 8C122, LOCK HAVEN, PENNA. 


Please send me the booklet “You, Too, Can Fly!" and 
Piper catalog for which I enclose 10c in stamps or coin for 
postage-handling. 



























government-certificated flight instruc- NAME 
tor, clearly explains the basic flight | 
principles. . 1 ADDRESS 
MAIL COUPON NOW!I ciry STATE 
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FOR A PERFECT 
SET-UP AND A 
SCORE —SERVE 


PLANTERS PEANUTS! 


/ 


VER the net— 
- and a score! A score by a fast, skillful 
_ player—and a score, too, by the energy 
foods that player eats! It’s the same in 
every sport. It takes skill to be a winner 
—and it takes energy to keep that skill 
at top form. That’s why more and more 


boys and girls are eating PLANTERS 
PEANUTS—the vitamin-rich energy food 
that is fun to eat. Try some now—for 
a real treat in energy and flavor. You'll 
know they‘re genuine PLANTERS—al- 
ways fresh, crisp and meaty—by the pic- 
ture of “MR. PEANUT” on the package. 


C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and naval 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15¢ and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 


*. 
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